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SWITZERLAND. 

Ily  C*onsnl  General  Francis  B.  Iveeiic,  Znricli. 

Complete  official  statistics  for  Switzerland  are  not  available  at 
this  writing.  The  report  for  the  year  1914,  however,  which  has 
just  been  published,  gives  due  consideration  to  the  conditions  exist- 
ing before  and  after  the  outbreak  of  the  European  war  and  has  been 
drawn  upon  for  the  following  data  as  to  financial  conditions,  bank- 
ing, etc.,  and  in  part  for  the  statistics  of  foreign  commerce.  The 
report  for  the  year  1914,  however,  which  has  just  been  published, 
gives  due  consideration  to  the  conditions  existing  before  and  after 
the  outbreak  of  the  European  war. 

The  first  seven  months  of  1914  constituted  a  period  of  general  im- 
provement; during  the  second  quarter  of  the  year  the  value  of  the 
exports  exceeded  the  maximum  for  all  previous  years.  With  the 
sudden  and  unexpected  outbreak  of  the  war  and  the  attendant  dis- 
ruption of  international  communication  and  transportation,  the  estab- 
lishment of  moratoria,  the  breaking  down  of  credits,  and  the  mili- 
tary mobilization  of  men,  property,  and  industries,  there  followed  in 
Switzerland  a  period  of  uncertainty,  in  some  instances  verging  on 
panic.  P'rom  this  there  was  a  gradual  recovery,  or  rather  an  attempt 
at  readjustment  to  the  changed  conditions,  after  about  October  1, 
1914. 
Financial  Conditions — Swiss  National  Bank. 

The  financial  report  of  the  Swiss  National  Bank  for  1914  com- 
pares very  favorably  with  that  of  the  preceding  year.  The  average 
value  of  the  gold  and  silver  reserve  for  the  report  j^ear  was  $40,920,- 
000,  as  compared  with  $37,364,800  during  1913.  Money  was'  also 
generally  quite  plentiful  and  the  average  official  discount  rate  of  the 
National  Bank  was  4.34  per  cent,  as  compared  with  4.S1  per  cent 
during  1913.  The  minimum  rate  of  3A  per  cent  obtained  from 
February  19  to  July  31,  and  the  maximum  rate  of  6  per  cent  obtained 
from  August  3  to  September  10,  when  it  v,'as  reduced  to  5  per  cent, 
where  it  remained  until  the  end  of  the  year.  Since  Januaiy  1,  1915, 
the  rate  has  remained  unchanged  at  4^  per  cent.  The  average  rate 
of  the  National  Bank  for  the  first  seven  months  was  3.G8  per  cent  and 
for  the  last  five  months  5.25  per  cent.  The  average  private  discount 
rate  for  the  report  year  was  also  lower  than  for  1913,  being  4.02  as 
compared  with  4.52  per  cent.  The  average  private  rate  for  the  first 
seven  months  was  3.27  per  cent  and  for  the  last  five  months  5.08 
per  cent. 

On  the  other  hand  the  total  clearings  of  the  six  Swiss  bank  clear- 
ing houses  located  at  Basel,  Berne,  Geneva,  Lausanne,  St.  Gall,  and 
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Zurich  were  reduced  from  $1,056,096,000  in  1913  to  $800,371,000  in 
1914.  x\s  may  be  presumed,  these  reduced  clearings  took  place  prin- 
cipally during  the  last  five  montlis  of  the  report  j'ear  and  especially 
during  the  months  of  August  and  September.  It  might  also  be  men- 
tioned that  the  clearings  for  1913  were  some  $165,401,000  higher  than 
for  1912  or  any  previous  year. 

Public  and  Private  Bond  Issues. 

The  following  table,  published  in  the  Svriss  Bulletin  of  Commerce 
and  Industry  of  February  15,  1915,  gives  the  number  and  par  value 
of  the  various  Government  and  private  issues  of  strictly  Swiss  bonds 
during  the  years  1913  and  1914.  This  table  does  not  account  for  the 
considerable  values  in  foreign  bonds  which,  before  the  outbreak  of 
the  Avar,  are  said  to  have  been  regularly  floated  in  Switzerland,  nor 
does  it  account  for  the  values  of  the  Sv>'iss  bonds  which  have  here- 
tofore been  floated  in  foreign  countries.  Since  the  outbreak  of  the 
war  it  is  stated  that  not  a  single  foreign  security  has  been  floated  in 
Switzerland,  and  all  Swiss  emissions  have  been  covered  without 
foreign  assistance: 


1913 


No.    Par  value. 


No.    Par  value. 


1914 


Federal  Government 

Cantonal  governments 

Municipalities 

Federal  railways 

Other  railways"  and  tramways. 

Banks 

Industrial  undertakings 


Total 

Conversions  and  reissues. 


$6, 079,  .500 
12,159,000 
9, 145, 8S-1 


844,375 
24,125,000 
9,779,310 


$1.5,440,000 
10,808,000 
5, 616,  .300 
11,580,000 
1,019,010 
8, 395, 500 
10,438,019 


80 


62,133,059 
3,919,037 


63,296,859 
18,885,050 


Total  new  issues . 


58,213,432 


44,411,809 


That  the  Swiss  securities  market  for  the  first  seven  months  of 
1914  compared  very  favorably  with  previous  years  is  evidenced  by 
the  fact  that  of  the  61  emissions  indicated  above  onh^  15,  with  a 
total  value  of  $26,913,850  and  including  $5,722,450  conversions, 
were  issued  during  the  months  of  August  to  December  of  the  report 
year.  Ten  of  these  emissions,  with  a  total  value  of  $26,556,800  and 
including  $3,628,400  conversions,  were  issued  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  various  cantonal  and  municipal  governments,  and  they 
comprised  the  two  Federal  mobilization  loans  of  $5,790,000  and  $9,- 
650,000,  respectively.  In  addition  to  these  there  were  only  two  issues 
of  railway  and  tramway  bonds,  amounting  to  $164,050,  which  were 
both  conversions,  and  three  industrial  issues,  amounting  to  $2,023,- 
000,  of  which  latter  $1,930,000  were  also  conversions.  Outside,  there- 
fore, of  those  issues  guaranteed  by  the  Federal,  cantonal,  or  mu- 
nicipal government,  there  was,  during  the  months  of  August  to  De- 
cember, 1914,  only  one  new  issue  of  $193,000,  being  that  of  the  Grand 
Hotel  Engadiner  Kulm,  of  St.  Moritz. 

Rate  of  Interest  on  Loans — Market  Value. 

The  rate  of  interest  on  the  two  mobilization  loans,  as  well  as  on 
the  four  cantonal  loans  during  the  last  five  months  of  1914,  was  5 
per  cent,  and  the  market  value  ranged  from  99  to  100.     Only  the 
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$2,895,000  loan  of  the  Canton  of  Berne,  issued  in  May,  1914^,  and 
marketed  at  99^,  bears  interest  under  5  per  cent — namely,  4i  per  cent. 
The  interest  rate  on  the  municipal  loans  for  the  first  seven  months 
was  4^  per  cent,  while  during  the  last  live  months  the  prevailing 
rate  was  5  per  cent.  The  market  value  in  this  instance  also  ranged 
from  99  to  100. 

Among  the  emissions  for  railway's  and  tramways  during  the  entire 
report  year  the  principal  issue  was  that  of  $11,580,000  of  the  Federal 
railways,  which  included  conversions  of  $0,562,000,  the  surplus  being 
intended  to  provide  funds  for  carrying  out  the  building  program  of 
the  Federal  railway  budget  for  1914.  (See  report  published  in 
Daily  Consular  Reports  No.  58  of  Mar.  11,  1914.)  The  interest  rate 
of  these  bonds  is  4  per  cent  and  the  market  value  is  97  per  cent. 

The  typical  bond  for  industrial  undertakings  bore  5  per  cent 
interest  and  was  marketed  at  par.  Two  concerns  were  even  able  to 
market  their  bonds  at  100|.  Among  the  28  industrial  bond  issues, 
8  were  by  hotels,  sanatoriums,  etc. ;  5  by  textile  manufacturers ;  4  by 
breweries;  4  by  manufacturers  of  chocolate  and  firms  in  other  food 
lines;  1  each  by  manufacturers  of  machinery,  watches  and  clocks,  and 
stoves ;  1  by  an  electric  power  company,  etc. 

Federal  Budget — Post  Office,  Railway,  and  Customs  Receipts. 

The  total  estimated  receipts  of  the  Federal  Government,  according 
to  the  budget  for  1914,  were  $19,072,260,  and  the  total  estimated 
expenditures  $20,361,500,  which  entailed  a  deficit  of  $1,289,240.  To 
this  latter  there  should,  however,  be  added  $1,520,636  in  the  form  of 
supplementary  allowances,  thus  making  an  actually  projected  deficit 
of  $2,809,876.  The  total  actual  receipts  for  the  report  year  were 
$15,113,970  and  the  total  actual  expenditures  $19,462,862,  leaving  an 
actual  deficit  of  $4,348,892.  This  indicates  that  the  actual  situation 
of  the  Government's  finances  for  the  year  was  $1,539,016  poorer  than 
had  been  estimated  in  the  budget.  Compared  with  the  previous 
year  the  actual  receipts  for  1914  were  $4,177,752  less,  while  on  the 
other  hand  the  actual  disbursements  were  $862,093  less,  and  the 
actual  deficit  Avas,  therefore,  $3,315,658  more  than  in  1913. 

The  decreased  receipts  are  more  than  accounted  for  by  the  decrease 
in  customs  receipts  from  $16,432,435  during  1913  to  $12,560,519 
during  the  report  year,  and  the  decrease  in  postal  receipts  from 
$12,821,732  to  $10,932,892.  As  a  result  of  the  European  war  the 
former  were  reduced  by  approximately  50  per  cent  during  the  months 
of  August  to  December  of  the  report  year,  while  the  latter  were 
reduced  by  about  40  per  cent  during  the  same  period.  The  receij^ts 
of  the  telegraph  and  telephone  service  on  the  other  hand  showed  a 
decided  increase. 

The  above  statements  do  not  give  a  correct  and  complete  view  of 
the  finances  of  the  Swiss  Confederation,  because  they  do  not  include 
the  extraordinary  expenditures  for  the  mobilization  of  the  Swiss 
Army,  amounting  during  the  report  year  to  $21,016,085,  nor  do  they 
include  the  extra  expenditures  incurred  by  the  Federal  Government, 
in  its  efforts  to  secure  a  sufficient  supply  of  food  products  for  the 
Swiss  people.  The  mobilization  expenditures  were  met  by  the  two 
special  Federal  Government  bond  issues  of  $5,790,000  and  $9,650,000 
mentioned  above,  and  by  the  discounting  of  Swiss  treasury  war- 
rants at  the  National  Bank. 
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The  Swiss  Federal  Eailway  receipts  decreased  from  $4-1,055,153 
in  1913  to  $35,199,340  in  1914,  the  approximate  decrease  during  the 
last  five  months  of  1914  being  30  per  cent.  The  operating  expenses 
also  decreased  from  $25,722,654  in  1913  to  $24,958,567  in  1914.  The 
surplus  in  1914  available  for  railway  reconstruction  and  the  renewal 
of  railway  material,  as  well  as  for  special  funds,  was  therefore  only 
$10,240,7'.  3,  as  compared  with  $15,332,499  in  1913. 
Labor  and  Emigration. 

The  labor  situation  in  Switzerland  during  the  first  six  months  of 
1914  was  much  the  same  as  during  the  preceding  year.  In  certain 
branches  of  the  machinery  industry  and  certain  trades  occupied  in 
preparing  for  the  Swiss  National  Exposition  the  situation  was  some- 
what improA'ed,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  demand  for  labor  was 
diminished  in  the  embroidery  and  the  watch  and  clock  industries. 
There  was  a  demand  for  trained  farm  labor  during  the  entire  year, 
but  the  season  for  the  hotel  and  tourist  employees  was  suddenly 
ended  by  the  abrupt  departure  of  the  tourists  at  the  outbreak  of  the 
war.  The  unemployment  situation  during  the  last  six  months,  and 
including  the  period  of  the  war,  was  greatly  relieved  because  of  the 
fact  that  many  foreign  workmen,  especially  in  the  building  trades, 
returned  to  their  respective  countries  for  military  service.  The  num- 
ber of  the  unemployed  Swiss  wns  also  greatly  decreased  by  the  mo- 
bilization of  the  Swiss  Army,  though  this  proved  a  hardship  to  the 
agricultural  industries,  because  it  occurred  in  the  height  of  the  har- 
vest season.  Later  in  the  year  the  greater  activity  in  the  industries 
principally  occupied  in  furnishing  military  supplies  in  the  pro- 
visions, clothing,  and  metal  lines  to  the  Swiss  Government,  as  well  as 
to  the  neighboring  belligerent  countries,  tended  very  greatly  to 
decrease  unemployment  in  Switzerland. 

Applications  for  Employment. 

During  the  first  six  months  of  1914  there  were  received  at  the  15 
official  Swiss  employment  bureaus  135  applications  for  employment 
from  men  and  74  applications  from  women  per  100  of  the  vacant  posi- 
tions reported,  as  compared  with  137  and  66  applications,  respectively, 
during  the  first  half  of  1913.  During  the  last  six  months  of  the 
report  year  there  were  171  applications  from  men  and  130  from 
women  per  100  vacant  positions,  as  compared  with  150  and  83  appli- 
cations, respectively,  during  the  same  period  of  1913.  The  effect  of 
the  war  during  the  last  six  months  of  1914  is  clearly  shown  in  the  un- 
precedented decrease  in  applications  for  employment  that  were  re- 
ceived from  persons  not  residing  in  but  merely  passing  through  the 
respective  local  districts  of  the  official  employment  bureaus. 

The  total  number  of  the  emigrants  and  travelers  who  were  fur- 
thered by  the  Swiss  emigration  agents  decreased  from  128.064  in 
1913  to  35,886  during  the  report  year.  It  should,  however,  be  noted 
that  the  volume  of  the  emigration  during  normal  times  from  and 
through  Switzerland  varies  greatly  from  year  to  year,  and  the  num- 
ber for  1913  was  exceptionally  high.  The  number  of  emigrants  of 
Swiss  nationality  decreased  from  6,191  in  1913  to  3,869  in  1914;  the 
number  of  foreigners  emigrating  from  Switzerland  decreased  from 
48,562  to  8,711;  the  number  of  roreign  emigrants  passing  in  transit 
through  Switzerland  decreased  from  68.825  to  18,356,  and  only  the 
number  of  the  ordinary  travelers  increased  from  4,486  in  1913  to 
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4,950  in  191-i.    The  destination  of  the  emigrants  of  Swiss  nationality 
for  these  two  3^ears  is  indicated  by  the  following  table : 


Countries. 

1913 

1914 

United  States  

4,367 
874 
391 
257 
114 
188 

2,  S90 

367 

251 

Bra/il                                 

145 

86 

130 

Total          

6,191 

3,869 

Foreign  Commerce. 

The  following  table  shows  the  value  of  the  total  foreign  com- 
merce of  Switzerland  during  the  year  1913  and  the  first  scA^en  months 
and  the  entire  year  1914. 


1913 

January- July, 
1914. 

Entire  year, 
1914. 

Imports: 

5370,421,364 
11,204,604 

$204,773,234 
2,228,761 

$285, 332, 838 

6, 212, 683 

Total                 

381, 62"),  968 

207,001,995 

291,54.5,521 

Exports: 

265, 645, 029 
6,641,086 

156,186,239 

1,272,  .540 

229,069,200 
1,565,383 

Gold,  and  sOvw  coin 

Total  

272, 286, 115 

157, 458, 779 

230,634,583 

Total  trade: 

Merchandise  

636,066,394 
17,845,690 

360,959,474 
3,501,301 

514,402,039 

7,778,066 

653,912,084 

364,460,775 

522,180,105 

The  following  table  gives,  by  principal  countries,  the  value  of  the 
total  imports  and  exports  of  Switzerland  during  the  years  1913 
and  1914: 


Countries. 


Germany 

France 

Great  Britain 

Italy 

United  States 

Austria-Hungary . . 

Russia 

Canada 

Argentina 

Spain 

Netherlands , 

Belgium 

Egypt 

British  India 

Brazil 

Australia 

China 

Japan 

Dutch  East  Indies 

Roumania 

Sweden 


Imports. 


1913 


$121, 
67: 
21 
39: 
22 
20 
13: 
3 


757,962 
161,156 
744, 453 
955, 776 
, 754, 277 
934,461 
793, 156 
&30, 541 
129, 898 
637, 494 
889,534 
776, 183 
074,961 
333,931 
877, 240 
566, 084 
169,968 
716,628 
527, 158 
893,030 
455, 391 


$92,848,042 

42,598,235 

14,702,949 

37, 4.58, 492 

20,801,379 

19,859,957 

10,331,528 

2, 890, 746 

4,703,836 

2,842,216 

5,482,372 

3,831,008 

4, 579, 361 

1,698,165 

3, 276, 637 

2,062,254 

1,815,252 

1,846,350 

1, 423, 227 

1,111,757 

293, 989 


Exports. 


?58,9S2,375 

27,261,165 

45,579,770 

17, 206, 565 

20,331,302 

15,122,999 

11,332,749 

5,976,359 

5, 763, 676 

5, 920,  .569 

2,236.651 

5,440,266 

1, 250, 844 

4,384,958 

3,938,327 

2, 790, 201 

1,421,237 

1,701,523 

1,656,386 

1, 536, 073 

1, 758, 943 


.?52,S76,095 

22,241.090 

45,199,311 

15,f8:),327 

23, 525, 521 

12,964,15^ 

S,009,13.; 

5, 567, 60S 

3,002,971 

4, 846, 94  i 

2,040,827 

3,296,111 

1,020,686 

3,38.5,577 

1,683,911 

2,729,933 

1,239,662 

1,191,013 

1,440,524 

1,457,566 

1, 809, 685 


During  1914  the  four  countries  adjacent  to  Switzerland — Ger- 
many, France,  Italy,  and  xVustria-Hungary — furnished  67.56  per  cent 
of  Switzerland's  total  imports,  and  they  purchased  45.47  per  cent  of 
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the  total  exports.  The  continent  of  Europe,  incUiding  Great  Britain 
and  IreLand,  furnished  81.81  per  cent  of  Switzerland's  imports  and 
purchased  76.94  per  cent  of  her  exports. 

Total  Imports  and  Exports  in  1914,  by  Principal  Counties. 

The  following  table  gives  the  values  of  the  prmcipal  articles 
imported  into  Switzerland  during  1914  from  the  five  chief  countries 
of  origin  and  the  principal  articles  exported  from  Switzerland  to 
the  five  principal  countries  of  destination : 


Articles. 


IMPOETS. 

Raw  silk: 

Italy 

•    Fiance 

Jai  an 

Chma 

nermanv 

Wheat: 

United  States 

R  ussia 

Canada 

Argentina 

G  ermanj- 

Coal: 

Germany 

France 

Belirium 

Great  Britain 

Netherlands 

Sugar: 

Austria 

(Germany 

France 

Italy 

Belgium 

Gold  bullion: 

France 

Austria 

Great  Britain 

Colombia 

Germany 

Cotton: 

EgJ-pt 

United  States 

British  India 

Brazil 

Wine  in  barrels: 

Italy , 

Spain 

France 

Austria 

Greece 

Gold  and  silver  coin: 

Germany 

France 

Great  Britain 

Italy 

Austria 

Oats: 

(!  ermany 

ArRcntina 

United  Slates 

Russia 

Algeria 

Briquettes: 

Germany 

France 

Belgiimi 

Netherlands 

Woolen  cloth,  dyed,  bleached,  printed, 
etc.: 

(Jermany 

Great  Britain 

France 

Belgium 

Netherlands 

Coke: 

Germany 

France 


$16,360,456 

4, 676, 525 

1,295, 1'Jl 

1,059,194 

62X,061 

9,988,623 
7, 750, 795 
2,819,728 
1,142,552 
537,043 

8,270,  .304 
815, 147 
605, 113 
252,305 
233,540 

5,407,399 

2,510,265 

259, 759 

60,351 

10,978 

2,563,237 

2,529,806 

1,895,088 

708,824 

376,084 

4, 426,  .368 

2,890,069 

251,023 

18,995 

3,282,0.51 

1, 852, 745 

770, 019 

467, 793 

175,503 

3,644,874 

1,857,019 

301, 421 

277,344 

110, 438 

2,186,905 
943,629 
911,751 
794, 079 
€07, 627 

5,095,699 

280,005 

74,812 

32,259 


2,381,678 

943,629 

473,  .520 

70,000 

62,601 

3, 054,  .381 
308, 137 
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Coke — Continued. 

United  States 

Belgium 

liggs: 

Italy 

Austria 

Bulgaria 

France 

Turkey 

Oxen  and  steers: 

France 

Italy 

Austria 

Germanj' 

Leather: 

Germany 

United  States 

France 

Great  Britain 

Austria 

Malt: 

Austria 

Germany 

France 

Russia 

Netherlands 

Cocoa  beans: 

Africa 

Brazil 

Colombia 

Com: 

Argentina 

Roumania 

Russia 

Coffee,  raw: 

Brazil 

Central  America 

Dutch  India 

Tobacco,  raw: 

United  States 

Dutch  Indies 

Brazil 

Austria 

Italy 

Wool,  raw: 

Australia 

France - 

G  ermany 

Italy 

Belgium 

Sheet  iron,  galvanized,  etc.: 

Great  Britain 

Germany 

Austria 

Belgium 

France 

Books,  magazines,  etc.: 

Germany 

France 

Italy 

Austria 

Great  Britain 

Potatoes: 

Netherlands 

Italy 

G  crmanj^ 

France 

Denmark 


^'alue. 


S45, 558 
28,920 

, 134, 628 
875, 5(i2 
433, 410 
281,684 
230,345 

,827,012 

,379,263 

50,321 

2,561 

,137,964 
296,058 
289,504 
238,598 
66, 278 

, 139, 177 

510,991 

381,458 

27,613 

2,531 

833, 170 
693, 989 
655, 675 

,330,476 
355,  .594 
183,934 

,  092, 438 
388, 875 
216,073 

,420,171 

592,038 

383,441 

89, 573 

55, 219 

, 795, 598 
:5M,9.36 
302, 562 
193,942 
60, 322 

,077,924 

424, 890 

1S7,.523 

65, 899 

28,901 

,  800,  835 
709, 468 
149,469 
33, 958 
21,131 

,234,491 
949,968 
284,. 514 
06, 208 
64,378 


SWITZERLAND. 


IMPORTS— continued. 

Cotton  cloth,  plain: 

Great  Britain 

Germany 

Austria 

Italy 

France 

\'egetables,  fresh: 

France 

Italy 

Germany 

Netherlands 

„     Egj-pt 

Cutter,  (resh: 

France 

Italy 

Denmark 

Austria 

Germany 

Silkjpiece  goods: 

France 

Germany 

Italy 

Great  Britain 

Japan 

Oils  for  foods: 

France 

United  States 

Italy 

Germany 

Spain 

Iron  and  steel,  raw: 

Germany 

France 

Great  BrKain 

Austria 

Sweden 

Jewelry,  not  imitation: 

France 

Germany 

Italy 

Spain 

Belgium 

Lumber: 

Austria 

United  States 

Germany 

Sweden 

France 

Toultry,  dressed: 

France 

Italy 

Austria 

Russia 

Germany 

Bran  and  stock  foods: 

France 

Italy 

Germany 

R  ussia 

Argentina 

Fctrolcum: 

United  States 

Austria 

Roumania 

Russia 

Flour: 

Germany 

Italy 

France 

Austria 

United  States 

Boots  and  shoes: 

Germany 

France 

United  States 

Great  Britain 

Netherlands 

Steel  rails  and  ties: 

G  erman  y 

Franco 

Bcljrium 


:,  403,  S71 

129,067 

30, 2S1 

20, 461 

8,075 

885,933 
568, 295 
555, 333 
197,177 
49,928 

904,923 
939, 736 
113,916 
95,002 
83,314 

,016,379 
6S8,176 
111,241 
99, 702 

72,859 

,113,201 
265,963 
161,093 
130, 815 
56, 348 

,041,086 
432, 062 
191,031 
100, 155 
24, 746 

651,458 
599, 664 
250, 389 
108,102 
15,965 

773, 526 
269,035 
2.54,304 
53,214 
50,085 

808, 363 

400, 361 

lOS,  800 

S9, 62'J 

18, 408 

750,059 

:)79,294 

262,076 

24,976 

4,196 

982, 798 

404, 700 

9,863 

3,022 

,  077, 448 

193,648 

135,590 

2,578 

2, 169 

,040,946 
94, 194 
51,936 
51,251 
45, 278 

,109,052 
186, 752 
1,132  I 


IMPORTS— continued. 


Copper  wire: 

France 

Germany 

United  States. 

Italy 

Silver  bullion: 

France 

Germany 

Great  Britain. 

Austria 

Italy 

Pork,  fresh: 

Netherlands... 

France 

Italy 

Germanj' 


Embroideries: 

Great  Britain 

United  States 

(Jermany 

Italy , 

Spain , 

Watches,  clocks,  etc.: 

Great  Britain 

Germany 

Russia 

United  States 

Austria , 

Silk  fabrics: 

Great  Britain.... 

{ anada 

United  States 

Austria ,. 

France 

Machinery: 

Germany 

France 

Russia 

Italy 

Great  Britain.... 
Cheese: 

United  States 

Germany 

France 

Austria 

Italy 

Chocolate: 

Great  Britain 

(iermany 

Italy 

France 

Australia 

Silk  ribbons: 

Great  Britain 

TTnited  States 

Canada 

Australia 

France 

Condea<;ed  milk: 

Great  Britain 

France 

British  India 

Spain 

Brazil 

Raw  silk: 

Germany 

Italy 

France 

Austria 

Russia 

Cotton  goods: 

Germany 

United  States 

Great  Britain 

British  India 

Italy 

Aniline  colors: 

Great  Britain... 

United  States 

Germany 

Italy 

Austria 


$584,013 

563,020 

32,677 

17,018 

610, 727 
361,484 
187,023 
36, 187 
29,560 

955, 458 

76,. 551 

22, 295 

2,380 


8,899,931 
8,251,208 
2,479,096 
1,007,882 
962,592 

4,200,946 
3,705,6.38 
2,575,061 
2,200,521 
2,191,674 

9,913,399 
2,860,710 
l,T.a,726 
1,542,255 
1,442,422 

3,380,  &31 
3,297,611 
2,309,191 
1,791,890 
1,018,888 

3,051,1.52 
2,948,528 
2,772,833 
1,299,530 
1,178,154 

3,506,093 

2, 168, 468 

1,195,618 

716, 8,59 

621,791 

5,2-;0,980 
879, 22-J 
9:^4,881 
443, 273 
401,740 

3,761,017 

1,275,415 

810,227 

673,151 

553, 639 

5,680,796 
741,039 
342,  732 
214,045 
130, 528 

1,047.272 

588,947 
486,672 
466, 542 
438, 3ir 

1,296,20) 

1,039,721 

891,773 

409,221 

■01,S66 
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Articles. 


EXPORTS— continued. 

Hides  and  skins: 

Germany 

France 

United  States 

Italy 

Austria 

Schappe  yarn: 

Gerniany 

United  States 

A  astria 

France 

Great  Britain 

Footwear: 

Great  Britain 

G  ermany 

France 

Italy 

Aas'tria 

Silk,  dyed: 

Germany 

Aa'itria 

Italy 

Spain 

Portugal 

Cotton  yarn: 

Germany 

Austria 

British  India 

United  States 

France 

Woven  and  knit  goods: 

Great  Britain 

Germany 

U  nited  States 

France 

Argentina 

Aluminum  and  products: 

Germany 

United  States 

Italy 


Value. 


?3, 


056, 142 
733,591 
584,436 
99, 711 
73, 922 

,  119, 766 
,419,335 
244,397 
239,0.55 
207, 792 

967, 847 
713,555 
659,090 
384,2:37 
362,008 

,684,. 302 
792, 219 
237,313 
41,364 

34,888 

,090,117 
365,899 
241,793 
230,395 
114,376 

,412,743 

&S9, 170 

407, 977 

203,310 

78, 339 

,298,179 

283, 887 

82, 521 


Articles. 


EXPORTS— continued. 

Aluminum  and  products— Continued 

France 

Austria 

Automobiles  and  trucks: 

Germany 

France , 

Russia , 

Italy , 

Great  Britain , 

Straw  goods: 

G reat  Britain 

France 

United  States 

Germany 

Italy 

Gold  and  silver  coin: 

France 

Germany 

Italy 

Great  Britain 

Austria 

Calcium  carbide,  Germany 

Copper  and  products: 

Germany 

France 

Great  Britain 

Italy 

Russia 

Ferrasilicon: 

Germany 

Austria 

Great  Britain 

Russia 

France 

Jewelry,  not  imitation: 

France 

Belgium 

G  ermany 

Italy 

Argentina 


Value. 


S50, 536 
36,371 

1,202,510 

640,  847 

180, 286 

170,115 

77, 3&S 

536.577 
406,  1.39 
2.54, 631 
224,625 
194,616 

662, 828 

511,2.34 

305,  a31 

73,  189 

9,319 

1, 255, 006 

469. 983 
384.. 564 
150, 607 
132,  438 
23,541 

878, 80S 
276, 901 
68,415 
45,  .527 
10, 879 

576. 551 
101,  197 
03.  5S1 
58. 092 
52,  788 


Total  Imports  and  Exports  in  1915. 

The  following  table  gives  the  total  values  of  the  principal  imports 
into  Switzerland  and  the  principal  exports  from  Switzerland  during 
the  years  1914  and  1915 :  ^ 


Articles. 


Imports. 


Exports. 


Imports. 


Exports. 


Cereals 

Fruits  and  vegetables 

Groceries 

Animal  food  products 

Delicatessen 

Tobacco 

Be\  erages 

Animals 

Animal  by-products 

Fertilizer 

Skins  and  hides 

Seeds,  plants,  etc 

W  ood 

Fibers,  rags,  etc 

Paper,  cardboard 

Printed  paper  and  cardboard. 

Books,  etc 

Book  binding 

Cotton 

Flax,  hemp,  juto 

Silk 

W  ool 

Hair 

Straw,  etc 

Rubber,  etc 


$40 
8, 
19 
13 


058, 980 
612,479 
068,815 
270, 572 
397, 357 
639, 498 
394,242 
165,519 
844,762 
388,  492 
814,055 
295, 091 
285, 182 
563, 294 
,337,685 
896,  (ilil 
,471,492 
4.52,9.56 
,  780,  .S(i2 
,024,695 
,.551,815 
,379,470 
4.57,  486 
799, 655 
562, 425 


S885,432 

957, 300 

10,844,866 

23,102,141 

1, 169, 7S6 

698,  829 

408, 932 

2,238,300 

341,538 

381,326 

9,082,704 

467,568 

1,359,6.58 

924,  124 

151,160 

391,706 

936,  439 

93, 200 

41,231,129 

6.59, 744 

49,917,:?2S 

4, 067, 927 

148,986 

2, 196,  751 

335,266 


853, 003, 903 

6,211,373 

21,558,241 

9, 835,  .503 

2.50,  177 
3,229,213 
7,  746,  668 
1,950,628 

927,  618 
1,OS1,0.30 
6, 300, 8S3 
3, 2ti9, 127 
3,074,576 

701,329 
1,616,151 

613, 494 
3,280,119 

371,469 
28, 949, 020 
2,089,805 
52,960,110 
11,346.235 

528, 637 
1,492,554 
1,624,026 


S2, 5.50, 548 

1,941,414 

17,820.535 

24,531,311 

2,651,511 

923.611 

608, 791 

1,544,4.52 

527,  .51 4 

562, 434 

11,401,215 

660,858 

4, 722, 956 

1,481,942 

627, 970 

318, 103 

931,872 

195, 137 

59, 968,  768 

549, 225 

67,689.382 

4,774,133 

234, 166 

3,063,231 

512, 423 


1  Figures  supplied  by  Consul  Walter  U.  Schultz,  of  Berne. 


SWITZERLAND. 


Articles. 


Imports. 


Exports. 


Imports. 


Exports. 


Clothin?; 

Minerals 

Clay 

Sandstone,  gravel 

Pottery 

Glass 

Iron 

Coppar 

Lead 

Zinc 

Tin 

Nickel 

Ahuninium 

Precious  metals 

Other  metals 

Machinery 

Vehicles 

Watches 

Watch  parts 

Sirrgical  instruments 

Pharmaceutical  products. 

Chemicals 

Paints  and  dyes 

Oils  and  greases 

Miscellaneous 


303,030 
579,314 
317,950 
267, 100 
721,973 
394,795 
726, 199 
934,384 
609,925 
298,390 
784,679 
269, 899 
288,395 
024,273 
292, 300 
676, 277 
185,114 
248, 602 
601,970 
723, 506 
793, 765 
493, 048 
748, 584 
357,362 
178,464 


S3, 867, 418 

2,381,645 

65,661 

8,076 

36, 883 

227,461 

5,489,072 

1,321,064 

77, 686 

89,  .552 

162,333 

36, 818 

2,871,532 

2,280,602 

6,787 

14,469,991 

2,955,016 

21,431,670 

1,885,208 

2,500,313 

3,131,190 

3, 683, 996 

6,242,900 

305, 747 

548.441 


$5,703,617 

26,158,267 

237,307 

163, 816 

526,642 

1,581,747 
16, 815, 454 

5, 109, 981 
549, 772 
591,345 

1,200,830 
205, 154 
100,907 

2,962,737 
198,360 

4,993,480 
704,996 
149,171 
538, 536 

2,271,100 

2,644,276 
11,615,645 

1,647,711 

6,962,908 

3,640,192 


$4,967,267 

2,826,093 

28,904 

20,239 

29, 554 

851,863 

13,635,378 

7, 825, 543 

30,449 

204,544 

114,351 

82, 881 

7,218,360 

1,554,815 

16, 785 

17,197,353 

5, 754, 252 

24,223,356 

2,141,975 

3,425,955 

4,794,305 

6,112,017 

6,478,591 

374,968 

1,597,527 


Total 285, 332, 838 


229,069,201 


324,245,840 


322,320,832 


Imports  from  United  States. 

The  following  table  gives  the  value  of  the  principal  imports  from 
the  United  States  to  Switzerland  during  1913  and  1914: 


Articles 


Wheat 

Cotton,  raw 

Tol  acco,  raw 

Petroleum 

Oats 

Copper  and  copper  wire 

Benzine 

Leather 

Lard 

Lumber 

Oils  for  foods 

Typo'ivriters,  cash  registers, 

etc 

Agricultural  machinery 

Oils,  lubricating 

Fertilizer,  animal,  etc 

Sausage  casings,  rennets . . . 

Machine  tools 

Motor  vehicles,   including 

cycles 

Dried  fruits 

Molasses  and  sirups 

Oleomargarine    and    food 

taUows 


$6,985,510 

5, 207, 215 

1,328,681 

1,492,241 

809, 991 

334, 188 

258, 548 

713,440 

420, 876 

512, 201 

435, 448 

322, 596 
97,348 
188, 937 
130, 275 
139, 592 
172, 810 

67, 986 
303, 267 
147, 637 

97,967 


1914 


$9, 988, 623 
2, 890, 069 
1,  420, 171 
982, 798 
911,751 
366, 261 
347,  768 
296, 058 
295, 969 
269, 035 
265, 968 

237, 212 
142, 909 
135, 580 
133, 816 
123, 027 
110,490 

101, 047 
90, 433 
85, 713 

84, 801 


Articles. 


Meats,  cured 

Iron  piping  and  tubing 

Shoes 

Coke 

Fish,  fresh  water 

Timt  er,  raw  and  hewn 

Rosin 

Fats  and  oils,  raw 

Watch  cases  of  nickel 

Orthopedic  instruments 

and  apparatus 

Sewing  machines  and  parts 

Wood  extract,  etc 

Condensed     soups,     juli- 

eimes,  etc , 

Wine,  native,  in  barrels . . . 

Oatmeal,  groats, etc , 

Cotton  waste , 

Scythes,  sickles  and  pitch- 
forks   , 

Shoes  of  India  rubber , 

Lead  in  bars,  etc 


1913 


1914 


S232, 251 

$78, 708 

83,776 

73,079 

107, 636 

51,936 

101,713 

45,558 

46,974 

41,730 

37, 656 

41,645 

71,441 

41,327 

40,409 

40,315 

77, 595 

36,  512 

44,494 

35, 325 

30, 734 

34,069 

50,976 

32,  76S 

13,664 

31,078 

37, 137 

27,  850 

142,622 

25,175 

12, 429 

23,  874 

22, 558 

23,  J  53 

23, 392 

21,, ''O  J 

2,731 

20,  •!  to 

A  decided  increase  is  to  be  noted  only  in  the  imports  of  wheat, 
which  is  doubtless  due  principally  to  the  efforts  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment immediately  after  the  outbreak  of  the  war  to  purchase  wheat 
on  its  own  account  in  the  United  States.  The  more  or  less  decided 
decreases  in  the  imports  of  cotton,  petroleum,  leather,  lumber,  lard. 
cured  meats,  food  oils,  dried  fruits,  oatmeal,  machine  tools,  etc.,  were 
probably  in  a  large  measure  due  to  general  transportation  difficulties 
as  well  as  the  disorganization  of  previous  import  channels  and  transit 
difficulties  through  the  surrounding  belligerent  countries. 
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SUPPLEMENT    TO    COMMERCE    REPORTS. 


Declared  Exports  to  United  States  in  1914  and  1915. 

Tlio  following  table  shows,  by  consular  districts,  the  value  of  the 
declared  exports  from  Switzerland  to  the  United  States  in  1914  and 
J  915:^ 


Consular  districts. 


Basel 

Beme 

Geneva 

Vevey  Agency.. 

St.  Gall 

Zurich 

Lucerne  Agency 

Total 


4,286,491 

4,932,055 

693, 025 

673,809 

9,092,273 

3,401,704 

212,398 


3,027,372 

4,634,374 

921,336 

6.53,933 

8,391,699 

2,477,334 

350, 919 


23,252,355 


20,459,997 


Of  the  total  exports  from  Basel  to  the  United  States  during  1915, 
aniline  colors  were  valued  at  $922,959,  Schappe  (spun  silk)  $849,513, 
artificial  indigo  $247,513,  and  velvet  ribbons  $320,113. 

Of  the  exports  from  Berne  to  the  United  States  during  1915, 
watches  and  watch  materials  amounted  to  $1,772,206,  compared  with 
$2,205,900  for  1914,  and  cheese  amounted  to  $1,915,460,  compared 
with  $2,354,596. 

Tlie  principal  articles  invoiced  at  the  Geneva  consulate  for  the 
United  States  last  year  were  watches  and  parts,  valued  at  about 
$350,000.  Other  important  items  were  perfumes,  $131,291,  and  imita- 
tion precious  stones,  valued  at  $105,050. 

The  exports  from  the  agency  at  Vevey  for  the  United  States  were 
made  up  largely  of  condensed  milk,  phonographs  and  parts,  watch 
jewels,  and  watch  movements. 

A  large  portion  of  the  exports  from  SAvitzerland  to  the  United 
States  is  invoiced  through  the  consulate  at  St.  Gall.  These  consist 
principally  of  embroideries,  handkerchiefs,  plain  cotton  cloth,  cur- 
tains, and  other  similar  articles. 

Declared  Exports  from  Zurich, 

The  following  table  shows  the  principal  articles  invoiced  at  the 
American  consulate  general  at  Zurich  (not  including  the  agency  at 
Lucerne)  for  the  United  States  in  the  past  two  years: 


Articles. 


TO  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


Bearings,  ball 

Books 

Cheese , 

Chemicals , 

Chocolate , 

Cotton  poods: 

Cloth  (bleached).... 

Knitted  goods , 

Yarn , 

Furs,  fox  skin,  raw 

Gelatine 

Glass,  manufactures  of. 

Glue 

Hats,  straw , 

Hides  and  skins: 

Calf 

Cattle 

Machines , 


1914 


$97, 872 
12,512 

.'".31, 429 
11,901 
3,902 

5,438 
24,626 
41,394 


77, 683 
16,985 
25,937 
118,905 

73, 730 
62,709 
69.069 


igi.-) 


S38, 471 
24, 170 

449, 455 
8,382 
15,628 

11,323 
15,582 


96, 427. 
30,096 
10,310 
83,111 
45,117 

110,026 


Articles. 


TO  THE  UNITED  STATES— COn. 


Milk,  condensed 

Paint  ings 

Perfumery,  substances  for. . . 

Sauces 

Silk,  all  silk: 

in  the  gum 

Piece  dyed,  weighted 

Piece  dyed,  not  weighted 

Yam  dyed,  weighted 

Yarn  dyed,  not  weighted. 

Silk,  artificial: 

Bolting  cloth 

Knitted  goods 

others 

Silk,  raw 

Silk  and  cotton  goods: 

Piece,  dyed  and, weighted 
Yam,  dyed,  weighted ... 


$14,193 
4,147 
12,675 
3,341 

41, 123 

5,971 

97,974 

1, 172, 781 

28,880 

154,269 
64,893 
24,524 
36,449 

$26,527 
69, 176 


1915 


$180,648 
12,387 
15, 161 
10,576 

5,974 
1,770 

11,858 

515,204 

43,495 

128, 819 
67, 270 
5.694 
29,940 

86, 021 
14.453 


^  For  detailed  statement  of  declared  exports,  sec  reports  of  rcspcctiye  consulates  nerein. 
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Articles. 

1914 

1915 

Articles. 

1914 

1915 

TO  THE  tT^ITED  STATES— COn. 

Silk  and  wool  goods 

$11,852 
176,945 

10,312 

5,659 

52,575 

10,925 

4,297 

13,430 

244,634 

$571 
291,130 

TO  THE  PHILIPPISES. 

Books,  paper,  and  pictures. . 
Cotton  goods 

$3,026 

255,511 

2,667 

$1  028 

336  316 

Woolen  goods: 

Cloth 

3  890 

Locomotives    and    railway 
carriages 

4,165 
49,318 

179,600 

Milk,  condensed 

1,003 
23,394 

8,394 
12, 125 
15,393 

8,553 

32  453 

Yarn 

Silk  goods 

24  ooo 

Wire: 

5,244 
9,162 
84,606 

Textile  accessories 

Woolen  goods 

Flat 

4,  SSI 

Heddlcs 

Yam 

2,. 341 

All  other  articles 

All  other  articles 

9,663 

Total 

Total 

3,461,704 

2,477,334 

330,066 

604,406 

Declared  exports  from  the  Lucerne  agency  to  the  United  States 
amounted  to  $212,298  in  1014  and  $350,919  in  1915. 

Federal  Trade  Measures  to  Meet  War  Conditions. 

Various  "war"  measures  and  decrees  affecting  industry  and  com- 
merce in  Switzerland  were  issued,  most  of  them  by  the  Swiss  Federal 
Council,  which  on  August  3,  1914,  was  given  "  unlimited  authority "' 
by  the  Federal  legislative  body  to  adopt  any  measure  proper  and 
necessary  to  the  maintenance  of  Swiss  neutrality.  The  principal 
decrees  which  were  enforced  at  different  times  during  the  war  period 
of  the  report  year  have  reference  to  (1)  currency  and  banking,  (2) 
collection  of  debts,  (3)  regulation  of  foreign  commerce,  and  (4) 
securing  of  grain  and  other  food  supplies. 

Currency  and  Banking. 

Before  the  outbreak  of  the  war  no  paper  money  of  lesser  denomina- 
tion than  the  50-franc  ($9.G5)  national-bank  notes  were  in  circula- 
tion, the  smaller  currency  having  been  supplied  in  the  form  of  the 
gold  and  silver  coins  of  the  Latin  Monetary  Union.  When  these 
latter,  therefore,  began  to  withdraw  from  circulation,  there  was  ex- 
perienced a  temporary  shortage  of  small  currency  which  was  re- 
lieved by  the  decrees  of  July  30,  1914,  authorizing  the  issuance  of 
20- franc  ($3.86)  national-bank  notes;  the  emergency  Federal  law 
and  decree  of  the  Federal  Council,  both  on  August  3,  1914,  authoriz- 
ing the  issuance  and  circulation  of  5-franc  (97  cents)  national- 
bank  notes;  the  decree  of  August  14,  1914,  authorizing  the  circula- 
tion of  the  5,  10,  and  20  franc  Federal  treasury  notes  ($0.97,  $1.03. 
and  $3.86)  which  had  been  prepared  years  before  for  such  an  emerg- 
ency and  which  have  since  again  been  withdrawn  from  circulation; 
the  decree  of  September  1,  1914,  authorizing  the  National  Bank  to 
issue  40-franc  notes  ($7.72),  which  have,  however,  never  been  placed 
in  circulation ;  and  the  decree  of  September  9,  1914,  establishing  the 
Federal  Loans  Department  in  connection  with  the  National  Bank 
and  authorizing  the  issuance  and  circulation  of  Federal  loans  securi- 
ties in  the  form  of  25-franc  ($4.83)  legal  tender  national-bank  notes. 
The  Federal  Government  secures  the  obligations  of  the  Federal  Loans 
Department,  which  issues  loans  to  be  covered  by  securities  and  by 
unperishable  raw  materials  and  products. 

Another  measure  to  insure  financial  security  was  the  circular  of 
the  National  Bank  dated  August  2,  1914,  inviting  the  Swiss  banks 
to  limit  all  payments  to  private  parties  to  200  francs   ($38.60)   in 
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tlie  case  of  ordinai\v  deposit  accounts  and  to  50  francs  ($9.G5)  in 
the  case  of  savings  accounts.  Larger  payments  to  industrial  em- 
ployers should  be  made  only  upon  presentation  of  the  lists  of  the 
employees  and  their  wages.  These  measures  were  generally  enforced, 
but  as  confidence  was  restored  they  were  gradually  discontinued. 

To  strengthen  the  metal  reserve  of  the  National  Bank,  the  decree 
of  the  Federal  Council  of  eJuly  30,  1914,  also  rescinded  the  reijuire- 
ment  that  all  national-bank  notes  be  redeemable  in  coin;  the  regu- 
lations governing  the  reserve  security  of  bank  notes,  however,  re- 
mained in  force.  The  National  Bank  also  published  on  August  7, 
1914,  the  standard  rates  at  which  it  would  purchase  foreign  gold 
coin,  and  to  further  secure  its  reserves  it  purchased  considerable 
gold  bullion  in  foreign  countries  (the  maximum  during  the  period 
being  about  $4,323,000  at  the  end  of  October).  This  bullion, 
although  deposited  in  foreign  countries,  was  counted  as  bank  reserve 
and  it  served  as  a  basis  for  drafts  in  the  payment  of  food  and  other 
products  purchased  for  the  account  of  the  Federal  Government. 

Collection  of  Debts. 

The  princi]:)al  tlecree  in  the  matter  of  the  collection  of  debts  was 
the  Rechtsstillstand,  or  suspension  of  the  right  of  execution  in  the 
collection  of  debts,  which  was  established  by  decree  dated  August 
5,  1914,  and  renewed  on  August  21,  1914,  for  the  month  of  Sep- 
tember. It  was  supplanted  on  September  28,  1914,  with  validity 
dating  from  October  1,  1914,  by  tlie  decree  of  the  Federal  Council 
amending  and  sup])lanting,  for  the  period  of  the  war,  the  ordinary 
law  of  execution  in  matters  of  debt  and  bankruptcy.  Tb*^  Rechts- 
stillstand, together  with  the  provisions  of  the  decree  of  September 
28,  1914,  was  made  the  subject  of  a  report  from  this  consulate  general 
dated  November  14,  1914. 

Eegulation  of  Foreign  Ccmmerce. 

The  principal  measures  regulating  or  afrecting  foreign  commerce 
were  those  concerning  export  embargoes,  certificates  of  origin,  and 
transit  control  through  Italy. 

Twelve  decrees  were  issued  by  the  Federal  Council  during  the  last 
five  months  of  1914  establishing  export  embargoes  and  increasing  the 
number  of  the  articles  affected. 

The  first  requirement  for  certificates  of  origin  to  cover  merchandise 
for  shipment  from  Switzerland,  to  or  in  transit  through  belligerent 
coimtries,  was  that  of  the  German  Government,  which  was  published 
in  the  Swiss  Official  Journal  of  Commerce  (Handelsamtsblatt)  of 
August  2G.  1914.  This  was  followed  by  a  similar  decree  of  the  British 
Government  dated  October  9,  1914,  with  validity  from  October  19, 
1914,  and  amended  by  decree  of  November  7,  1914,  with  validity 
from  November  19,  1914.  Subsequently  the  French  Government,  by 
decree  made  public  in  Switzerland  on  December  30,  1914,  also  re- 
quired such  certificates  of  origin.  On  March  5,  1915,  the  require- 
ment was  made  public  in  Switzerland  that  all  shipments  from  Swit- 
zerland to  America  must  be  accompanied  by  certificates  of  origin, 
bearing  the  vise  of  a  British  consulate  in  Switzerland. 

A  measure  which  for  a  while  greatly  affected  the  import  trade  of 
Switzerland  was  the  decree  of  the  Italian  Government  which  pro- 
vided that  after  November  13,  1914,  every  bill  of  lading  covering  a 
shipment  in  transit  through  Italy  must  state  the  full  name  and  ad- 
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dress  of  the  neutral  foreign  consignee,  otherwise  the  exportation 
from  Italy  was  not  permitted.  It  especially  affected  the  numerous 
shipments  from  the  United  States  and  elsewhere  which  were  intended 
for  Switzerland,  but  which  had  been  consigned  "to  order"  to  differ- 
ent bankers  and  commission  lirms  in  Genoa.  The  Swiss  Federal 
Council  therefore  intrusted  Dr.  Alfred  Frey,  member  of  the  national 
council,  with  a  special  mission  to  Italy  and  obtained,  on  January 
20,  1915,  the  concession  that  after  that  date  transit  goods  for  Swit- 
zerland Avliich  had  arrived  in  Genoa  by  December  31,  1911,  should  be 
considered  as  having  complied  with  the  conditions  of  the  above-men- 
tioned decree;  in  other  words,  such  goods  were  permitted  to  pass  in 
transit  to  Switzerland. 

Securing  Grain  and  Food  Supplies, 

The  Federal  Government  has  been  especially  active  in  insuring 
and  regulating  the  food  supply  of  Switzerland.  As  early  as  August 
10, 1914,  the  Federal  Council  passed  a  decree  forbidding,  under  heavy 
penalties,  all  speculation  and  extortionate  prices  on  food  supplies  and 
other  indispensable  articles,  and  at  the  same  time  empowered  the 
cantonal  governments  to  fix  maximum  selling  prices  for  such  articles. 
To  insure  a  sufficient  supply,  the  Government  purchased  on  its  ow^n 
account  considerable  quantities  of  grain  in  America,  which  soon 
began  to  arrive  at  different  French  ports  and  thus  tended  greatly  to 
general  restoration  of  confidence.  By  a  decree  of  September  8, 
1911,  the  Federal  Council  also  made  known  the  prices  at  which  the 
Government  would  purchase  domestic  grains  which,  together  with 
the  imported  grains,  were  to  be  disposed  of  without  profit,  in  the 
different  districts  according  to  their  respective  needs. 

At  the  same  time  a  possible  confiscation  was  suggested  of  such 
domestic  grain  as  was  not  offered  for  sale  to  the  Federal  Government. 
The  millers  were  forbidden  to  store  grain  for  future  requirements  for 
more  than  a  month  in  advance.  Maximum  prices  were  established  for 
flour  and  other  milling  products.  The  Federal  Council  had  also,  by 
a  decree  dated  August  27, 1914,  forbidden  the  millers  to  produce  other 
flour  than  the  dark  so-called  Vollmehl,  and  required  them  to  hold 
the  resulting  bran  and  other  milling  by-products  at  the  disposition 
of  the  Swiss  army  and  the  Swiss  agricultural  interests.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  was  forbidden  to  use  as  stock  food  any  grain  which  was 
capable  of  being  ground  into  flour  or  meal.  On  January  9,  1915,  the 
Federal  Council  decreed  as  a  Federal  Government  monopoly  the 
importation  of  all  grains,  including  corn,  and  of  flour  and  other  mill- 
ing products,  including  bran  and  all  other  stock  foods.  Exclusive 
importation  and  sale  of  such  products  was  made  through  the  Federal 
War  Commissary  (Eidgenossisches  Oberkriegscommissariat)  in 
Berne. 

Measures  for  the  purpose  of  securing  sufficient  supplies  in  other 
food  lines  were  the  following:  Decree  of  the  Federal  Council  of 
August  5,  1914,  repealing  the  import  duty  which,  according  to  the 
terms  of  the  International  Sugar  Convention  of  Brussels  of  March  5, 
1902,  had  been  imposed  on  February  10,  1914,  upon  sugar  imported 
from  Italy  into  Switzerland;  decree  dated  August  8,  and  revoked  No- 
vember 27,  1914,  forbidding  the  fuel  alcohol  distillation  of  potatoes 
and  grains  and  establishing  a  maximum  price  for  fuel  alcohol ;  and 
the  decree  of  September  24,  1914,  amending  the  decree  of  May  8, 
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1914,  and  permitting  the  importation  and  sale  of  artificially  colored 
alimentary  pastes,  in  so  far  as  such  artificial  coloring  is  not  detri- 
mental to  the  health  and  provided  such  artificial  coloring  has  been 
clearly  designated  on  the  containers. 

Swiss  Import  Trust. 

After  prolonged  negotiations  with  the  Governments  of  the  entente 
nations,  the  Official  Swiss  Import  Trust,  Societe  Suisse  de  Sur- 
veillance Economique  (S.  S.  S.),  was  finally  established  by  the  Swiss 
Federal  Council  and  began  its  operations  on  November  18  of  the 
present  year.  The  principal  object  of  this  trust  is  to  promote  the  im- 
portation into  Switzerland,  and  for  Swiss  requirements,  of  raw  prod- 
ucts and  manufactured  articles  from  and  in  transit  through  the 
entente  countries.  It  provides  a  guaranty  for,  and  therefore  exer- 
cises a  control  over,  the  consumption  of  such  imports  in  Switzerland 
or  over  their  use  in  the  Swiss  industries  and  trades,  as  well  as  over  the 
reexportation  within  the  limits  and  under  the  conditions  stated  below. 
The  trust  works  principally  through  syndicates  established  in  the 
different  branches  of  industry,  and  the  control  is  exercised  by  re- 
quiring interested  parties  to  deposit  securities  or  furnish  bank  guar- 
anties in  proportion  to  the  values  imported  plus  the  values  of  the 
quantities  already  in  stock  in  Switzerland. 

The  Swiss  Federal  Council  informs  the  Import  Trust  which 
articles  are  to  be  imported  exclusively  through  its  medium  as  well 
as  the  total  import  quantities  of  each  article.  These  quantities,  in 
the  case  of  many  classes  of  articles,  are  to  be  fixed  by  agreement 
between  the  allied  governments  and  the  Swiss  Federal  Council, 
which  agreements  are  to  be  based  upon  the  import  statistics  for  the 
years  1911-1913.  The  articles  imported  through  the  medium  of  the 
trust  can  be  consumed,  used,  or  reexported  only  by  establishments 
located  in  Switzerland,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  no  firm  which  on 
July  1,  1914,  was  registered  in  the  Official  Swiss  Commercial  Regis- 
ter, can,  because  of  the  nationality  of  the  owner,  partner,  or  stock- 
holders, be  excluded  from  importing  merchandise  through  the 
medium  of  the  trust.  With  reference  to  the  unregistered  firms  and 
those  registered  since  July  1,  1914,  a  special  agreement  is  to  be  made 
in  each  instance. 

With  regard  to  the  reexportation  of  the  raw  products  which  have 
been  imported  through  the  medium  of  the  trust  and  the  manufac- 
tured articles  produced  therefrom,  the  following  rules  apply : 

I.  Reexportation  is  permitted  of  raw  and  manufactured  products 
into  those  countries  from  which  or  through  which  the  articles  are 
imported  and  into  the  countries  that  are  allies  of  these. 

II.  Reexportation  is  also  permitted  into  neutral  countries  in  so  far 
as  the  consumption  therein  is  guaranteed.  If,  however,  reexportation 
is  possible  only  by  transit  through  the  territory  of  a  country  at  war 
with  the  country  making  possible  the  importation  into  Switzerland, 
an  agreement  is  required  with  the  government  of  this  country. 

III.  Reexportation  of  articles  into  countries  at  war  with  those 
making  possible  their  importation  into  Switzerland  is  fundamentally 
forbidden;  however,  a  number  of  important  exceptions  to  this  rule 
are  made,  namely: 

(a)  With  reference  to  manufactured  articles  containing  only  neg- 
ligible quantities  of  raw  products,  which  were  imported  through  the 
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medium  of  the  Import  Trust;  also  with  reference  to  manufactured 
articles  in  the  metal  branches  (Avith  the  exception  of  copper)  in  so  far 
as  the  chief  Aaluc  of  an  article  to  be  exported  into  a  belligerent 
country  does  not  consist  in  materials  the  importation  of  whicli  into 
Switzerland  was  made  possible  by  a  country  at  vrar  witli  that  to 
which  the  manufactured  article  is  being  exported ; 

(h)  With  reference  to  machines  and  apparatus  in  which  the  coj)pci' 
does  not  represent  more  than  15  per  cent  of  the  total  value,  and  in 
the  case  of  electrical  machines  not  more  than  30  per  cent ; 

(e)  Finally,  with  reference  to  the  following  manufactured  articles 
of  Swiss  industries  in  so  far  as  they  do  not  serve  to  facilitate  mili- 
tary operations:  Chocolate  within  the  limits  of  the  average  exports 
for  1911-1913 ;  raw  silk;  floss  silk  (Schappe) ;  silk  goods  and  silk  rib- 
bons for  clothing  and  upholstering,  excluding  silk  wastes  of  all 
kinds ;  watches  and  clocks,  music  boxes,  gramophones,  compasses,  sur- 
gical instruments;  embroidery  and  broad-stitch  embroidery;  cotton 
yarns,  simple  or  twisted,  excluding  the  English  Xos.  10  to  18, 
20  to  25,  and  the  Nos.  40  to  60  closely  twisted;  cotton  cloths, 
except  such  of  the  above-mentioned  yarns;  condensed  milk;  hat 
braids;  woven  and  knitted  goods  for  women  and  children,  except 
when  made  of  wool;  elastic  cloth  and  ribbons  for  corsets,  belts,  sus- 
penders, garters,  etc.;  cigars  and  cigarettes;  women's  and  children's 
shoes  of  all  kinds ;  hats. 

For  the  purpose  of  the  exchange  of  articles  the  exportation  of 
which  is  forbidden  by  certain  foreign  countries  against  articles  the 
exportation  of  which  is  forbidden  by  Switzerland,  there  can  be  ex- 
ported from  Switzerland  all  articles  which  Switzerland  herself  pro- 
duces (as,  for  example,  agricultural  and  other  products  of  the  soil)  ; 
furthermore  those  articles  manufactured  of  Switzerland's  own  raw^ 
products  (as,  for  example,  calcium  carbide,  nitrates,  etc.)  ;  and  finally 
those  articles  manufactured  of  raw  products  which  have  been  im- 
ported from  the  country  with  which  the  exchange  is  made  (as,  for 
example,  aluminum,  ferro  silicum,  etc.). 

The  allied  Governments  have  also  placed  at  the  disposition  of  the 
Swiss  Government,  for  the  purpose  of  such  exchange  transactions 
with  the  central  Governments,  the  considerable  stores  accumulated 
by  the  latter  in  Switzerland  of  imported  food  products  and  stock 
food.  The  further  exchange  of  articles,  subject  to  export  embargoes 
(Kompensationen)  is  made  dependent  upon  a  special  agreement  in 
each  case. 

In  spite  of  the  organization  of  the  Import  Trust,  which  has  itself 
been  hampered  because  of  the  delays  and  mistakes  incident  to  the 
establishment  of  such  an  extensive  organization  in  a  completely  new 
and  untried  field,  the  importation  of  merchandise  through  the  entente 
countries  is  still  very  slow  and  otherwise  unsatisfactory.  This  is  due 
in  the  first  place  to  the  scarcity  of  tonnage  and  the  insufficient  harbor 
accommodations  for  shipment  to  Switzerland,  and  in  the  second  place 
to  the  shortage  of  freight  cars  for  the  transportation  of  the  mer- 
chandise from  the  different  ports  of  arrival  to  this  country.  The 
shortage  of  cars  is  due  principally  to  the  fact  that  a  great  number 
of  cars  are  being  used  for  military  purposes  in  France  and  Italy. 
Switzerland  is  therefore  compelled  to  furnish  its  own  cars  for  this 
purpose,  which  it  is  doing  at  the  expense  of  cars  required  for  its 
internal  transportation  service. 
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Switzerland  as  a  Distributing  Center  for  American  Goods. 

The  business  men  of  this  country  are  very  keenly  alive  to  the 
unprecedented  opportunity  which  it  is  expected  will  be  opened  to 
Switzerland,  after  peace  has  been  established,  as  a  neutral  center  for 
the  distribution  of  manufactured  articles  as  well  as  raw  products, 
particularly  of  neutral  origin.  It  is  supposed  that  such  neutral 
goods  as  may  be  sold  through  the  medium  of  a  European  agency 
located  in  a  neutral  country  like  Switzerland  need  not  necessarily 
be  delivered  by  way  of  such  country,  but  that  American  goods,  for 
instance,  could  be  delivered  by  the  most  economical  route  for  the 
respective  articles.  In  some  instances  the  deliveries  could  doubtless 
best  be  made  direct  from  the  United  States;  in  other  instances  by 
transit  through  other  countries.  It  is  recognized  that  Sw^itzerland 
offers  the  best  channel  in  southern  Europe  for  the  reestablishment 
of  normal  trade  relations  at  the  end  of  the  war. 

Partly  in  order  to  be  in  a  position  to  take  the  best  advantage  of 
these  future  opportunities,  but  also  in  order  readily  to  obtain  the 
present  necessary  supplies  of  food  and  industrial  raw  products,  Swiss 
merchants  and  business  men  since  the  outbreak  of  the  war  have 
exhibited  an  interest  such  as  never  before  in  the  possibilities  for  the 
sale  of  American  merchandise  in  this  market. 

BERNE. 

nr  Consul  Walter  H.  Sclialz,  June  21. 

Switzerland's  principal  products  are  agricultural,  and  about 
1,133,000  people,  or  more  than  a  third  of  the  population,  are  engnged 
in  farming.  The  farm  products  are  roughly  estimated  to  amount 
to  over  $100,000,000  per  annum.  Only  about  200,000  people  are 
engaged  in  commerce,  about  500,000  in  industrial  enterprises,  and 
700,000  in  small  trades  and  labor.  The  country  is  not,  however, 
self-supporting,  importing  most  of  its  foodstuffs  as  well  as  the 
materials  for  its  manufactures. 

The  Swiss  export  industries,  nevertheless,  enjoyed  a  degree  of 
prosperity  in  1915  which  seemed  hardly  possible  for  a  country  sur- 
rounded by  warring  nations  and  dependent  largely  upon  the  laellig- 
erents  for  its  raw  supplies.  The  trade  in  machinery,  textiles,  knit 
goods,  automobiles,  watches,  dairy  products,  and  chocolate  was  ex- 
ceedingly active,  and  the  demand  on  the  part  of  the  belligerents  was 
so  great  that  much  of  Switzerland's  former  export  trade  was  ab- 
sorbed by  these  markets.  This  consular  district,  which  is  the  seat 
of  the  watch-making  industry  and  of  the  cheese  and  chocolate  in- 
dustries, had  a  large  share  in  these  activities. 

Government  Control  of  Markets. 

Some  of  the  outstanding  features  of  the  year  were  the  appearance 
of  the  Government  as  a  buyer  in  the  world's  markets  through  the 
Swiss  Society  of  Economic  Surveillance,  the  establishment  of  maxi- 
mum prices  on  many  commodities,  and  the  confiscation  of  grain  and 
other  stocks  in  the  interest  of  the  Swiss  people.  In  this  way  direct 
Government  control  of  the  leading  factors  in  the  economic  life  of 
Switzerland  has  been  achieved  and  the  countrj^  saved  in  considerable 
measure  from  the  riot  of  speculation.  The  Government  has  reserved 
to  itself  the  sole  right  to  import  sugar,  alcohol,  corn,  barle}^,  wheat, 
and   oats  into   Switzerland.     In   some   cases   private   concerns   are 
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allowed  to  import  directly,  but  not  without  CTOverninent  perniissiou. 
The  constantly  rising  prices  have  prompted  many  people  to  invest 
large  sums  in  foodstutfs  and  other  products  which  are  held  for  a 
rise  in  the  market.  The  anticipated  increase  in  prices  has  invariably 
followed. 

The  Swiss  embargo  list  is  principally  limited  to  foodstuffs,  phar- 
maceutical products,  dyes,  and  such  other  articles  as  are  indispen- 
sable to  its  own  industries*  These  embargo  orders,  however,  are  not 
rigorously'  enforced,  their  purpose,  in  the  main,  being  to  insure  Gov- 
ernment control  of  the  export  of  the  articles  in  question.  It  has 
been  established  that  many  articles  on  the  embargo  list  may  be  safely 
exported  without  affecting  the  home  industries.  When  the  exports 
begin  to  assume  alarming  proportions  the  Government  steps  in  and 
refuses  to  issue  further  permits.  Among  the  more  important  articles 
on  the  Swiss  embargo  list  are  war  materials,  foodstuffs,  fertilizer, 
pharmaceutical  products,  lathes,  textiles,  rubber,  lumber,  metals, 
paper  and  pulp  products,  oils,  glass,  and  machinery. 

Foreign  Trade. 

Because  of  the  increased  demands  from  the  belligerent  countries, 
exports  to  the  United  States  were  less  in  value  in  1915  than  in  1914, 
but  this  country  is  becoming  yearly  more  important  in  the  Swiss 
import  trade.  Goods  from  the  United  States  in  1912  Avere  3.91  per 
cent  of  all  imports.  They  had  increased  to  6.14  per  cent  in  1913,  and 
to  7.29  per  cent  in  1914,  and  a  much  greater  increase  is  apparent 
from  the  advance  figures  for  1915.  The  principal  factors  in  the 
increase  in  1914  were  the  splendid  American  crops  and  the  absence 
of  Roumanian  and  Russian  imports  after  August  of  that  year.  The 
Germans  had  32.54  per  cent,  the  French  14.93  per  cent,  the  Italians 
13.13.  and  tlie  British  5.15  per  cent  of  the  business. 

Switzerland's  best  customer  in  1914  was  Germany,  with  23.12  per 
cent  of  the  total  exports,  while  Great  Britain  had  19.73  per  cent,  the 
United  States  10.21,  France  9.T1,  and  Italy  6.98  per  cent  of  the  exjwrt 
trade.  For  a  detailed  statement  of  the  imports  and  exports  of 
Switzerland  in  1914  and  1915,  see  tables  given  earlier  in  this  Sup- 
plement. 
Good  Trade  in  Dairy  Products. 

The  trade  in  dairy  products  has  held  its  own.  Milk  and  cheese 
exports  in  1915  approximated  those  of  normal  years,  exports  of  milk 
being  somewhat  higher,  while  the  cheese  exports  declined  about 
5,511,500  pounds.  It  is  generally  understood  that  the  decrease  in 
cheese  exports  reflects  the  wishes  of  the  Swiss  Government,  which 
has  entered  upon  a  policy  of  conserving  this  product  for  home  con- 
sumption, principally  because  of  its  high  nutritive  value  and  the 
comparatively  high  cost  of  meat,  butter,  and  eggs  in  Switzerland. 

Of  the  3,035  cheeseries  and  dairies,  reported  for  the  country  by  the 
1905  census,  employing  7,753  people,  845  such  establishments,^  em- 
ploying 2,488  people,  were  in  this  district.  There  were  also  16  con- 
cerns, emploj'ing  1,531  people,  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  other 
milk  products.  Of  this  number,  9  establishments,  employing  370 
people,  were  found  in  this  section.  Cheese  exports  fron.  Switzerland 
are  valued  at  more  than  $13,000,000  annually,  condenstd  milk  at 
$10,000,000,  milk  at  $675,000,  and  butter  at  $35,000. 
59003°— 17a— IG 3 
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The  export  returns  of  the  Berne  consulate  show  that  $1,915,460 
worth  of  cheese  was  shipped  to  the  United  States  in  1915,  as  com- 
pared with  $2,354,590  in  1914.  Condensed  milk  valued  at  $239,981 
was  sent  to  the  United  States  and  its  possessions  during  the  same 
period.  Total  cheese  exports  from  the  countr}^  during  1915  are 
placed  at  73,218,905  pounds,  as  compared  with  76,087,340  pounds 
during  the  preceding  year.  (See  report  on  Dairying  in  Switzerland, 
Commerce  Reports,  July  29,  1916.) 

Chocolate  Exports  Increase. 

About  $16,000,000  is  invested  in  the  chocolate  industry  and  about 
7,000  people  are  employed  in  the  22  chocolate  factories  of  the  country. 
The  principal  markets  for  this  product  are  Great  Britain  and  its 
possessions,  Germany,  and  France.  The  exports  to  the  United  States 
amounted  to  only  $22,910  in  1915  and  $63,300  in  1914.  About 
$5,000,000  worth  of  chocolate  is  consumed  at  home,  including,  of 
course,  the  purchases  made  by  the  tourists.  In  1915  over  55,030,000 
pounds  of  chocolate,  of  an  average  value  of  $0.04  per  pound  were 
exported,  valued  at  approximately  $15,899,571,  also  5,148,000  pounds 
of  cocoa,  at  approximately  $0.09  per  pound,  or  $3,552,120. 

Eight  chocolate  factories  in  this  district  in  1905  employed  2,893 
men,  women,  and  children.  The  number  of  emploj^ees  has  since  con- 
siderably increased. 

Large  Business  in  Cheap  Watches — Knit  Goods. 

There  were  in  Switzerland,  according  to  the  last  census  (1905), 
about  12,919  concerns  manufacturing  watches  and  parts  of  watches, 
employing  50,938  men  and  women.  Of  this  number,  9,517  concerns, 
employing  37,202  people,  were  in  this  consular  district.  The  total 
number  of  watches  exported  in  1915  was  12,202,424,  as  compared  with 
8,052,587  the  preceding  year,  or  almost  as  many  as  during  the  normal 
year  of  1913.  The  large  exports  of  cheap  watches  are  responsible  for 
this  showing,  however.  The  number  of  gold  and  silver  watches  ex- 
ported was  1,500,000  less  in  1915  than  in  1913.  The  value  of  the 
shipments  is  estimated  at  $28,950,000,  as  compared  with  $35,328,495 
in  1913.  Watches  and  watch  materials  to  the  value  of  $1,772,206  were 
invoiced  at  this  consulate  during  1915  for  shipment  to  the  United 
States,  as  compared  with  shipments  valued  at  $2,205,900  in  1914. 

According  to  the  Swiss  diplomatic  correspondence  from  Tokyo, 
Japan,  German  inactivity  has  greatly  stimulated  Japanese  watch 
exports,  and  imports  of  w^atches  into  Japan  have  declined  from 
$558,700  in  1913  to  $377,109  in  1915.  The  export  figures  submitted 
by  the  Swiss  legation  at  Tokyo  show  that  in  1915  Japan  exported 
038,422  watches,  valued  at  $515,398,  as  compared  with  383,877  watches, 
valued  at  $400,423  in  1914,  and  473,706  watches,  valued  at  $494,722 
in  1913. 

There  were  7,152  Swiss  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  knit  goods 
in  1905,  in  2,869  concerns,  including  household  industries.  Of  this 
number,  895  were  located  in  this  consular  district,  employing  1,550 
men,  women,  and  children.  There  were  exported  to  the  United 
States  through  this  consulate  knit  goods  to  the  value  of  $176,000  in 
1915,  as  compared  with  183,374  in  1914.  The  total  1915^exports  by 
weight  were  2,300,920  pounds,  as  com^^ared  with  1,095,700  pounds 
during  the  preceding  year. 
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Motor  Car  Industry  Prospers. 

The  war  has  also  boomed  the  Swiss  automobile  industry  and  given 
an  increased  impetus  to  their  export  trade.  The  absence  of  American 
automobiles  in  the  streets  and  roads  of  this  consular  district  is  very 
noticeable.  But  three  American  cars  have  been  seen  here  during  the 
past  six  months.  The  reason  for  this  is  said  by  a  local  motor  car 
agent  to  be  the  absence  of  American  repair  stocks  in  Switzerland, 
and  the  consequent  high  cost  of  repairs  by  local  shops.  Replace  parts 
for  American  cars  must  either  be  imported  from  France  or  manu- 
factured locally  at  a  high  cost,  it  is  claimed.  Moreover,  foreign  re- 
pair parts  pa}^  a  considerable  duty  in  Switzerland.  Until  this  situa- 
tion is  overcome,  little  or  no  prospect  seems  to  exist  for  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  American  motor  car  on  a  considerable  scale  in  this  section. 
The  prospective  American  automobile  exporter  would  do  well  to  bear 
in  mind  also  the  competition  offered  by  the  Swiss  motor  car  industry. 
There  are  one  or  two  Swiss  cars  of  great  reputation  and  wide  sale, 
some  of  which  compete  successfully  even  in  France.  In  normal  times 
Switzerland  imports  about  750  cars  a  year. 

Declared  Exports  from  Berne  to  United  States. 

The  following  table  shows  the  shipments  declared  at  the  Berne 
consulate  for  shipment  to  the  United  States  in  1914  and  1915.  Ex- 
ports to  the  Philippines  amounted  to  $83,098  in  1911  and  $91,1G1  in 
1915,  and  consisted  chiefly  of  condensed  milk,  of  which  the  value  in 
1911  was  $78,083  and  in  1915,  $85,839.  Watches  and  watch  materials 
were  the  only  other  considerable  item.  Shipments  to  Porto  Rico, 
which  had  amounted  to  $5,170  in  1911,  dropped  to  $590  in  1915. 


Articles. 


Calfskins,  raw , 

Cheese , 

Chocolate 

Diamonds 

Knit  goods 

Machinery  for  knitting 

Milk: 

Condensed,  preserved... 

Infant  food 


1914 


,  354, 596 
63, 306 


laS,  374 
22,187 


61,554 


1915 


$94, 269 

1,915,460 

22, 910 

14, 778 

176, 243 
21, 734 

154, 142 
1,794 


Articles. 


Watches    and   watch 

terials , 

Watch  glasses 

Watch  jewels 

Watch  springs 

All  other  articles 


Total. 


1914 


$2, 205, 900 


41, 138 


4,932,055 


31, 772, 206 
122, 512 
254, 227 
34, 593 
49, 479 


4,634,347 


Swiss  Trade  Opportunities. 

The  Swiss  market  may  be  characterized  as  rich  in  orders,  but  poor 
in  offers.  Transportation  and  shipping  difficulties  and  capacity  sales 
the  world  over  undoubtedly  are  the  contributing  elements  to  this 
situation.  But  conditions  generally  are  most  favorable  to  the  intro- 
duction of  American  goods.  The  country  is  now  importing  from  the 
United  States  large  quantities  of  foodstuffs,  tin  plate,  and  other 
articles  which  before  the  war  were  purchased  from  neighboring 
countries. 

^Vliile  the  return  of  peace  in  Europe  will  in  all  probability  find 
Switzerland  again  buying  in  her  former  markets,  doubtless  not  a  few 
newly  introduced  American  lines  will  continue  to  find  favor  among 
the  Swiss. 

During  1915,  40  trade  opportunities  v\ere  submittto  by  this  con- 
sulate through  the  regular  Government  channels,  resulting  in 
more  than  $1,000,000  in  imports  of  sugar  and  tin  plate.  About  8,000 
tons  of  sugar  were  imported  by  the  Swiss  CJovernmont  during  the 
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last  three  months  of  the  year,  and  15,000  tons  additional  during  the 
first  six  months  of  1916,  following  a  trade  opportunity  submitted  by 
this  office  at  the  request  of  the  Quartermaster  General's  Department 
of  the  Swiss  Army  (Oberkriegskommisariat),  which  has  in  charge 
sugar  purchases.  But  the  high  prices,  both  for  freight  and  goods, 
as  well  as  transportation  difficulties,  lack  of  samples,  and  the  failure 
of  American  firms  to  use  German  and  French  in  their  correspond- 
ence, are  largely  responsible  for  the  failure  in  many  lines.  A  milk 
.company  placed  an  order  for  2,000  boxes  of  tin  plate,  valued  at 
$30,000;  and  a  firm  in  Berne  gave  an  order  for  5  tons  of  antimony, 
valued  at  $3,750. 

These  trade  opportunities  show  that  firms  in  this  district  were 
principally  interested  in  the  importations  of  the  following  commodi- 
ties :  Lathes,  iron  and  steel  working  machinery,  fine  tools,  cereals,  and 
cereal  products,  sugar,  sulphate  of  copper,  drugs  and  pharmaceutical 
products,  celluloid,  printing  paper,  stationery  and  common  paper, 
wool,  white  metal,  hosiery,  underwear,  toilet  articles,  printers'  and 
engravers'  supplies,  automobile  parts,  and  bronze  and  aluminium 
powder.  Several  of  these  firms  report  that  they  are  still  in  corre- 
spondence with  American  exporters  in  consequence  of  the  publication 
of  these  trade  opportunities. 
Cost  of  Living. 

Of  the  populous  cities  of  Switzerland  Berne  shows  the  greatest 
percentage  in  the  increased  cost  of  living  since  the  war.  Based  on  an 
official  Government  publication,  dated  May  31,  1916,  the  percentages 
of  increases  in  the  leading  cities  of  the  country  are  as  follows: 
Basel,  41.55;  Berne,  46.43;  Geneva.  39.42;  St.  Gall,  45.09;  Zurich, 
37.22. 

The  high  cost  of  living  at  Berne  is  explained  by  the  fact  that  it  is 
the  capital  of  the  country,  and  all  the  hotels  and  lodging  houses  are 
crowded  with  well-to-do  foreigners  who  have  to  remain  in  Switzer- 
land until  the  end  of  the  war.  Owing  to  this  condition,  rents  and 
servant  hire  have  increased  considerably  since  the  outbreak  of 
hostilities  in  Europe. 

Foodstuff  shortages  are  causing  the  authorities  the  greatest  anxiety, 
and  in  some  circles  it  is  believed  that  the  country  will  face  a  crisis  if 
the  war  continues  for  another  year.  In  respect  to  cereals  the  situa- 
tion is  not  serious,  but  the  decreases  in  the  imports  of  fresh  meat, 
and  of  cattle  and  sheep  are  astounding.  These  figures  in  themselves 
explain  the  high  cost  of  living  in  Switzerland.  Fresh  meat  imports 
declined  from  ^24,086,597  pounds  in  1913  to  1,005,968  pounds  in  1915; 
cattle  from  48,979  head  to  2,651;  calves  from  24,100  head  to  13,424; 
and  sheep  from  113,257  head  to  1,065.  During  the  same  period,  the 
imports  of  eggs  declined  from  30,370,215  pounds  to  10,262,956 
pounds. 
Foreign  Mail  Service  Reduced  toy  Censorship. 

Just  how  seriously  the  war  and  censorship  has  affected  the  Swiss 
postal  service  is  shoAvn  by  recent  figures.  In  1914  the  Swiss  post 
offices  handled  only  331,574,728  pieces  of  domestic  mail,  as  compared 
:with  340,811,713  in  1913.  and  only  41,056,043  pieces  of  foreign  mail, 
as  compared  with  79,051,411  the  preceding  year,  or  a  loas  of  37,995,368 
pieces  of  foreign  mail  alone.     In  other  words,  the  nation's  foreign 
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mail  service  has  been  reduced  by  nearly  one-half.     Foreign  samples 
and  printed  matter,  during  the  period  under  report,  dropped  from 
18,379.985    pieces   to    8,790,894,    and   first-class    foreign    Diail    from 
35,785;439  to  17,933,157. 
Soundness  of  Swiss  Financial  System. 

The  ease  "STitli  which  the  Swiss  people  have  raised  four  successive 
mobilization  loans  in  the  sum  of  $54,010,000  indicates  the  soundness 
of  the  Swiss  financial  system.  These  loans  were  oversubscribed  from 
25  to  50  per  cent. 

A  fifth  mobilization  loan  for  $19,300,000  is  now  being  negotiated. 
With  this  loan,  the  national  debt  of  the  country  will  have  increased 
by  $89,204,600  since  the  war.  The  Sw^iss  national  debt  has  thus  been 
raised  to  $116,996,600,  not  including  the  $283,517,000  debt  of  the 
State  railwaj's. 

Sw^itzerland  is  a  member  of  the  Latin  Currency  Union,  but  since 
the  war  considerable  agitation  has  been  created  for  the  severance  of 
these  ties  with  France,  Italy,  Greece,  and  Belgium.  There  are  many 
people  in  Switzerland  who  consider  the  time  opportune  for  the 
country  to  adopt  the  gold  standard. 

Thus  far,  however,  little  or  no  headway  has  been  made  b}^  the 
proponents  of  currency  reform.  The  splendid  exchange  value  of  the 
Swiss  franc  and  the  advantages  enjoyed  by  the  country  in  the  past 
by  virtue  of  the  accommodations  afforded  by  the  French  metal 
reserve  has  not  been  overlooked  in  Swiss  financial  circles.  France 
has  been  especially  accommodating  in  supplying  the  country  with 
the  5-franc  silver  coin,  the  principal  metallic  medium  of  exchange 
in  Switzerland. 

It  is  reasonably  certain  that  currency  reform  in  Switzerland  will 
not  be  undertaken  until  the  country  knows  more  regarding  its  own 
future  and  the  future  of  its  neighbors,  a  matter  still  to  be  decided 
on  the  battle  fields  of  Europe. 

A  Swiss  View  of  Future  Trade  Eelations. 

The  view  of  a  leading  Swiss  firm  as  to  present  and  future  economic 
conditions  in  Europe  is  made  plain  in  a  letter  recently  received  by 
this  consulate.    The  letter  says  in  part: 

We  presume  that  the  war  will  introduce  great  changes  in  American  ti'ade 
relations,  and  that  many  European  agencies  now  lodged  solely  in  the  hands  of 
German  firms  will  be  better  trausferretl  to  neutral  ground.  On  the  other  hand, 
a  great  many  articles,  which  America  in  the  past  was  unable  to  send  to  Europe 
in  successful  competition  with  European  products,  will  come  to  the  front  in 
view  of  America's  greater  financial  supremacy  and  the  dissipation  in  all  tlie 
belligerent  countries  of  all  competitiA-e  power. 

ST.  GALL. 

By  Coustil  George  Xicolas  Iffit,  Jane  .".O. 

The  St.  Gall  consular  district  has  but  a  single  industry  that  is  a 
factor  in  the  commerce  of  the  world,  namely,  the  manufacture  of 
embroideries  and  laces  and,  to  some  extent,  of  the  cotton  yarns,  and 
threads  and  fabrics  that  constitute  the  materials  of  this  industry. 
There  are  no  other  manufactures  worthy  of  note,  and  no  other  ex- 
ports from  the  district.  The  soil  is  unfruitful  and,  witli  the  single 
exception  of  a  trifling  amount  of  cheese,  agricultural  and  dairying 
pursuits  do  not  supply  local  demands. 
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Food  supplies  come  largely  from  neisliboring  States.  The  ma- 
terials imported  for  the  embroider}^  industry,  however,  are  purchased 
through  the  foreign  oflices  of  the  local  manufacturers,  and  seldom 
figure  in  St.  Gall  statistics.  Such  other  products  from  abroad  as 
come  to  St.  Gall  are  handled  through  centers  outside  the  district; 
before  the  v\ar,  mostly  tlie  large  Atlantic  seaports:  since  then,  Zurich 
or  Berne. 

While  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war  and  for  some  months  thereafter 
industrial  circles  were  chiefly  concerned  with  the  threatened  glut 
of  the  market,  by  the  beginning  of  the  year  1915  it  had  become 
evident  that  the  market  for  nearly  all  branches  of  the  embroidery 
industry  left  little  to  be  desired  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  continued . 
good  throughout  the  yeav.  The  difficulties  of  transportation,  how- 
ever, import  restrictions,  and  interference  by  the  belligerent  powers 
grew  from  month  to  month,  and  the  manufacturers  entered  the  new 
year  in  the  fear  that,  in  spite  of  all  the  favorable  opportunities  for 
profitable  sales,  they  would  have  to  reduce  their  output  to  a  fraction 
of  capacity,  if  not  close  their  factories  altogether,  because  of  the 
shortage  of  materials.  This  fear  hung  over  them  through  the  whole 
year,  and  while  the  situation  never  became  so  bad  that  an  actual 
shutdown  was  necessary,  it  was  serious  enough  to  reduce  the  work- 
ing forces  everywhere  and  seriously  to  disturb  business. 

Cotton-Spinning  Industry — Famine  of  Materials. 

The  cotton-spinning  industry  had,  in  the  first  half  of  the  year,  a 
good  market  and  very  good  prices.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  war 
domestic  purchasers  had  annulled  their  contracts  and  refused  to  take 
over  the  goods.  The  spinners  grasped  the  opportunity  thus  offered 
to  dispose  of  their  products  in  foreign  countries  upon  advantageous 
terms.  Heavy  exportations  continued,  although  the  domestic  demand 
soon  became  evident  again,  and,  with  continually  advancing  prices, 
more  and  more  urgent.  Sharp  business  differences  arose  between 
domestic  dealers  in  and  purchasers  of  yarns.  In  the  meantime  the 
demands  made  by  the  allies  to  prevent  the  export  of  spun  goods  to 
Germany  and  Austria-Hungary  became  more  stringent,  the  domestic 
seller  w^as  called  upon  to  assume  far-reaching  obligations,  and  to  sub- 
mit to  foreign  supervision.  The  spinners  could  not  agree  among 
themselves  in  regard  to  these  demands.  Some  prepared  to  submit, 
others  protested,  and  united  action  was  found  to  be  impossible. 

In  was  then  hoped  that  the  threatened  yarn  and  fabric  famine 
could  be  avoided  by  yielding  to  the  demands  and  founding  an  import 
syndicate  for  the  embroidery  industry.  In  July  a  committee  w^as 
created  to  formulate  rules  and  regulations  for  such  a  body,  and  the 
Kaufmaennische  Direktorium  (the  local  chamber  of  commerce,  a 
semiofficial  body)  approached  the  Swiss  Political  Department  with 
the  object  of  securing  the  prohibition  of  the  export  of  yarns.  The 
conferences  held  at  Berne  on  this  matter  resulted  in  the  formation  of 
the  so-called  "  Yarn  Commission,"  the  object  of  which  was  to  formu- 
late a  plan  by  which  all  yarn-using  industries  could  be  supplied. 
An  investigation  Avas  made  as  to  the  stock  on  hand  and  an  agreement 
reached  as  to  the  quantity  necessary  for  the  month  of  September, 
fixing  the  latter  at.  in  round  figures,  100,000  kilos  (220,400  lbs.), 
.■which  the  Plast  Swiss  Association  of  Thread  Manufacturers  (Ost- 
schweizerische  Zwiincreigenosrenschaft)  undertook  to  furnish.    This 
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arrangement  called  special  attention  to  the  many  advantages  offered 
,by  such  an  organization,  Avliich,  through  its  supervising  committee, 
took  over  the  buying  and  selling  of  large  quantities  oi'  spun  goods, 
and  relieved  the  individual  firms  not  only  of  much  labor  but  also 
of  the  responsibility  of  individual  guaranties. 
Syndicates  for  Relief  of  Cotton-Market  Conditions. 

In  the  autumn  the  prices  of  raw  cotton  rose  by  leaps  and  bounds. 
Good  Mako  cotton  became  very  scarce,  and  the  wide  difference  be- 
tween supply  and  demand  led  to  much  speculative  dealing.  The 
same  quantities  passed  repeatedly  from  one  hand  into  another,  and 
each  time  at  a  considerably  increased  price.  The  prices  of  yarn 
climbed  with  the  cotton  prices.  From  September  on  they  rose  unin- 
terruptedly until  in  December  they  were  double  those  of  the  pre- 
ceding February.  The  prices  of  thread  necessarily  followed  the  bull 
movement,  and  nuirket  conditions  were  created  which  no  one  in  St. 
Gall  had  ever  considered  possible.  Prices  declared  prohibitive  Avere 
nevertheless  paid  in  the  end  because  the  embroidery  factories  were 
well  employed  and  had  to  have  the  necessary  materials  at  any  cost. 
In  this  crisis  the  East  Swiss  Association  of  Thread  Manufacturers 
loyally  used  all  its  authority  to  enforce  to  the  letter,  in  spite  of  the 
convulsive  rise  in  prices,  the  regular  weekly  deliveries  which  its  mem- 
bers had  contracted  to  make.  To  the  firmness  of  this  association  is 
due  the  fact  that  the  market  was  saved  from  general  anarchy. 

Unfortunately  it  was  not  possible  for  the  spinners  to  guarantee 
the  thread  makers  further  monthly  deliveries  of  sufficient  quantities, 
and  on  the  close  of  the  yarn  negotiations  the  supervising  committee 
of  the  thread  manufacturers'  association  was  intrusted  by  the  Swiss 
Political  Department  with  the  duty  of  supervising  the  operations 
of  the  export  prohibition.  This  prohibition  was  decreed  by  the 
National  Council  on  October  19,  against  the  active  opposition  of 
the  spinners,  in  the  hope  that  it  would  relieve  the  most  pressing  needs 
of  the  domestic  manufacturing  industry  by  holding  a  larger  supply 
at  home  and  thus  relieving  the  inland  market.  This  hope  was  never 
realized.  The  amount  of  j^arns  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  domestic 
manufacturers  increased  only  by  a  very  small  per  cent.  The  yarn 
was  not  here  and  the  material  to  make  it  was  not  allowed  to  come  in. 
Nor  did  the  export  prohibition  have  any  influence  whatever  on  the 
development  of  prices. 

Finally,  in  December,  after  months  of  preparation,  the  Societe 
Suisse  de  Surveillance  Economique,  with  its  various  subsjmdicates, 
was  called  into  being.  By  far  the  largest  part  of  the  East  Swiss 
thread  makers  joined  the  Einfuhrgenossenschaft  fiir  die  Schweiz- 
erische  Stickereiindustrie  in  St.  Gall,  the  import  association  for 
the  Swiss  embroidery  industry,  several  the  Schweizerische  Import- 
gesellschaft  fiir  Baumwolle  unci  BaumwoUfabrikate  in  Zurich,  the 
Swiss  import  union  for  cotton  and  cotton  manufactures.  The  far- 
reaching  conditions  upon  which  the  creation  of  the  Societe  Suisse  de 
Surveillance  Economique  and  its  syndicates  were  based,  and  the  by 
no  means  simple  regulations  which  were  adopted,  made  it  difficult 
to  understand  and  comply  with  the  obligations.  It  was  felt  that  the 
honor  and  welfare  of  the  country  demanded  a  compliance  as  ;"areful 
as  possible;  but  the  best  efforts  of  the  new  organization  have  given 
but  partial  relief. 
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Weaving  Industry  Critically  Affected. 

In  the  we{i\ino-  industry  and  cloth  trade  a  situation  became  evi- 
dent simiUir  to  that  affecting  the  spinners;  that  is,  an  active  export 
trade,  the  holding  back  of  imports,  increasing  scarcity,  exorbitant 
prices,  a  sharp  conflict  between  piirvej'ors  and  consumers,  export 
prohibitions;  and,  nevertheless,  continued  high  prices,  a  continued 
liolding  back  of  imports,  increasing  lack  of  material.  At  the  begin- 
ning of  the  year  the  stocks  were  ample.  A  flooding  of  the  market 
and  lower  prices  were  more  expected  than  a  dearth  of  goods  and 
increase  in  prices. 

It  was  possible,  however,  up  to  July  to  keep  the  prices  fairl}'^  even, 
particularly  as  large  supplies  had  collected  in  Lancashire,  so  that 
favorable  terms  could  be  made,  and  at  the  same  time  demand  in 
Switzerland  seemed  to  decrease  with  the  waning  season.  Soon,  how- 
ever, the  new  difficulties  of  importation  and  the  rapidly  increasing 
rlemand  at  home  brought  about  heavy  increases  in  price.  While 
from  April  to  August  the  average  increase  amounted  to  20  per  cent, 
from  August  to  the  end  of  the  year  it  amounted  to  80  per  cent.  As 
to  the  market  situation  in  foundation  cloth  for  embroideries,  it  must 
not  be  overlooked,  moreover,  that  the  total  supplies,  whicli  may  be 
ascertained  by  investigation,  can  not  be  taken  to  indicate  whether 
the  market  prices  are  justified  or  not.  With  the  enormous  variety 
of  goods  demanded  by  the  embroidery  industrj^,  an  oversupplj-  of 
one  sort  and  a  great  dearth  of  another  sort  can  exist  at  the  same 
time.  The  unavoidable  effect  of  speculation  also  must  naturally  be 
taken  into  consideration,  and  in  this  not  a  few  users  of  material 
took  part. 

The  difficulties  of  importation  had  bean  crowned  by  a  prohibition 
of  exports  on  the  part  of  England  in  October.  Only  su.ch  firms 
were  to  receive  goods  as  signed  all  the  conditions  which  had  been 
made  to  prevent  a  further  sale  to  Germany  and  Austria-Hungary. 
But  the  hope  of  being  able  to  receive  new  goods  by  this  means  re-, 
mained  unfulfilled.  Instead,  the  dearth  increased.  The  industry 
Avas  placed  in  such  a  perilous  situation  that  export  prohibitions,  first 
for  plain  goods,  then  for  other  categories,  were  considered  advisable. 
This  prohibition  had,  however,  by  no  means  the  desired  result  for  the 
users  of  the  goods.  It  merely  increased  speculation.  The  Societe 
Suisse  de  Surveillance  Economique  and  the  two  subsyndicates  were 
looked  to  in  the  cloth  trade  at  this  time  with  no  small  expectations. 

Of  the  various  products,  the  business  in  A'oile  Avas  very  good. 
Particularly  half  voile  and  imitations  found  a  good  market  abroad, 
especially  in  the  German  trade.  The  English  muslins  continued  to 
come  into  the  country  until  December,  after  being  many  months  on 
the  way.  With  December  the  shipments  ceased.  Cambric,  which  is 
considered  to  be  useful  for  war  purposes  and,  therefore,  is  subject  to 
strict  treatment,  was  not  sent  to  Switzerland  after  the  summer. 
Since  then  the  only  goods  that  have  come  are  those  which  had  been 
shipped  previously;  i.  e.,  goods  shipped  in  May  arrived  in  August 
and  September.  Importers  who  had  not  purchased  f.  o.  b.  St,  Gall 
were  obliged  to  pay  very  high  storage  and  transportation  charges. 
In  the  export  trade  the  falling  of  the  foreign  rates  of  exchange 
caused  many  losses. 
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Dotted  Swiss  Mills  Have  Satisfactory  Year. 

The  clotted  swiss  industry  had,  in  general,  a  satisfactory  year, 
although  it  also  had  considerable  difficulties  on  account  of  the  scar- 
city of  3'arn.  The  most  important  buj^er  was  Germany,  and  Austria 
also  bought  considerably  more  than  in  former  years,  because  the 
Bohemian  dotted  swiss  mills  near  Graslitz  could  not  furnish  any 
goods  on  account  of  the  lack  of  raw  material.  All  the  looms  in 
Switzerland  were  occupied  and  stock  goods  in  considerable  quantities 
also  found  a  market.  The  demand  was  gi'eatest  for  common  white 
dots  and  for  black  and  white  lialf-mourning  goods.  The  withdrawal 
of  laborers  for  military  service  and  then  the  difficulties  in  securing 
yarn  prevented  the  mills  from  taking  full  advantage  of  the  favorable 
situation,  and  the  high  yarn  prices  lessened  the  profits,  for  the  prices 
realized  did  not  keep  pace  with  the  continued  increase  in  the  prices 
of  raw  materials. 

The  Society  for  Hand  Weaving  (manufacturers'  association)  has 
at  various  meetings  established  the  prices  for  staple  articles  and  also 
reached  the  decision  that,  with  the  present  high  yarn  prices,  stocks 
should  not  be  accumulated,  but  a  limitation  of  product  should  be 
initiated.  The  wage  scale,  which  was  lov-^ered  by  10  per  cent  at  the 
outbreak  of  the  war,  was  raised  again  in  September  to  the  figures 
paid  before  the  war. 
Embroidery  Market  Good — European  Demand  Increases. 

The  embroidery  industi-y,  the  chief  industry  of  the  district,  had 
a  very  good  year  in  1915.  Employment  and  market  were  good, 
although  the  profit  realized  was  not  on  a  corresponding  scale.  The 
customs  statistics  have  not  yet  been  published,  but  it  is  known  that 
the  export  figures  are  considerably  greater  than  those  of  the  pre- 
ceding year,  which  was  only  in  part  a  war  year. 

The  chief  customer  for  St.  Gall  embroideries  was  England.  The 
business  reached  an  extent  in  the  war  year  in  question  which  was  ex- 
ceeded by  no  previous  year.  One  of  the  chief  reasons  is  the  fact  that 
Switzerland  almost  alone  supplied  the  demand  of  England  and  the 
over-sea  reexport  trade,  Plauen  and  St.  Quentin  being  shut  off  from 
the  English  market.  The  demand  in  England  itself  had  increased 
greatly,  particularly  in  the  lower  and  middle  classes  of  the  popula- 
tion, as  a  result  of  the  high  wages  and  the  consequent  higher  standard 
of  living.  According  to  the  London  Economist  of  February  15), 
1916,  the  total  amount  of  the  increase  in  wages  received  by  the 
English  workmen  in  the  year  1915  was  $152,000,000,  while  the  cost  of 
living  had  not  by  any  means  increased  correspondingly.  Female 
labor  has  also  profited  greatly  by  the  greater  opportunities  for 
employment  and  by  the  higher  wages.  This  enormous  increase  in  ihe 
purchasing  power  of  the  lower  and  middle  classes  of  the  population 
has  been  responsible  to  a  great  degree  for  the  increased  sales  of  the 
St.  Gall  embroideries  in  England. 

Not  only  with  England,  but  also  with  Germany  and  France,  was 
the  embroidery  business  very  active,  and  shipments  to  South  America 
increased  materially  as  business  activity  and  confidence  there  became 
greater. 

So  far  as  the  United  States  was  concerned,  the  embroidery  trade 
was  poor.     Laces  and  embroideries  were  entirely  neglected  by  the 
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styles  tliei-e.  But  wlnle  the  luanufactiirers  here  regard  this  as  the 
main  reason  for  the  decline  of  the  American  business,  they  have  also 
satisfied  themselves  that  the  domestic  embroidery  business  in  the 
United  States  is  a  competitor  which  is  felt  more  and  more  every  year. 
Shipments  from  St.  Gall  to  the  United  States  in  1915  amounted  to 
$8,108,943,  as  compared  with  $8,457,123  in  1914,  a  decrease  of  some- 
thing over  5  per  cent,  while  1914  itself  was  a  very  poor  year  for  St. 
Gall  so  far  as  the  American  business  was  concerned.  The  embroidery 
shipments  to  the  United  States  for  1915  show  a  decrease  of  nearly  40 
per  cent  as  compared  with  the  normal  year  1913,  and  of  55  per  cent  as 
compared  with  the  record  year  1907.  Exports  to  the  Philippines  in- 
creased from  $69,597  in  1914  to  $101,833  in  1915. 

Lace  and  Embroidered  Collars  Popular. 

The  demand  in  general  was  greatest  for  white  embroideries,  which 
were  bought  in  very  large  quantities.  These  were  the  chief  means  of 
retaining  the  market  prices  during  the  spring  and  summer  months, 
and  seemed  finally  to  offer  the  manufacturers  a  good  profit  on  their 
business.  This  situation,  however,  did  not  continue.  The  price  of 
yarn  advanced  steadily  so  that  finally  the  manufacturers,  in  spite  of 
good  prices  for  the  embroidery  product,  had  not  only  no  profits,  but 
not  even  interest  on  the  capital  invested. 

Other  articles  in  demand  were  organdies  or  transparent  muslins 
and  voile.  Very  popular  indeed  were  embroidered  collars,  and  the 
absence  of  the  Plauen  competition  made  it  possible  for  the  St.  Gall 
houses  to  pay  particular  attention  to  this  article.  In  view  of  the 
enormous  demand,  the  manufacture  of  embroidered  and  lace  collars 
reached  an  extent  here  such  as  had  never  been  seen  before  and  also 
offered  the  opportunity  of  a  new  field  of  labor  and  good  profit  for  the 
home  industry. 

In  like  manner  the  lace  business  took  a  new  lease  of  life  in  the 
year  1915.  The  customers  who  had  formerly  bought  in  Plauen  were 
obliged  to  purchase  their  supplies  in  St.  Gall.  Here,  too,  was  dem- 
onstrated the  adaptability  of  the  St.  Gall  merchant,  who  found  it 
possible  to  make,  at  approximately  the  same  prices,  articles  which 
were  formerly  manufactured  exclusively  in  Plauen.  In  fancy  and 
novelty  articles  proper,  however,  the  business  collapsed,  as  the  trade 
with  Paris  had  suffered  greatly  in  these  articles  and  no  new  ideas 
came  from  there.  There  was  alsv^  a  lively  demand  for  such  articles  as 
handkerchiefs,  embroidered  allovers,  etc. 

Hand  Embroidery  and  Chain-Stitch  Branches  Depressed. 

The  hand-embroidery  business  was  at  a  standstill  last  year.  The 
sales  in  foreign  countries  were  reduced  to  a  minimum,  and  at  home, 
where  in  normal  times  the  tourists  were  responsible  for  a  good  turn- 
over, there  Avas  practically  no  business  at  all. 

The  chain-stitch  industry,  an  important  branch  of  the  St.  Gall 
activities,  was  much  depressed  during  the  past  year.  The  demand 
was  far  behind  the  expectations,  and  the  autumn  of  1915  brought 
only  a  small  improvement.  In  many  cases  the  market  conditions 
developed  in  a  manner  absolutely  contrary  to  those  in  the  machine 
embroidery  industry.  In  November  and  December  large  orders  came 
from  the  United  States.     The  shipments  to  France,  however,  Avere 
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almost  nothing;  those  to  Germany,  and  England  small.  No  other 
country  comes  seriously  into  question  as  a  market  for  these  articles. 
In  addition  to  the  ditficulties  common  to  this  and  other  branches  of 
industry  as  a  result  of  the  war  conditions,  the  employing  designers 
hesitated  to  risk  as  much  money  as  previously  for  this  purpose, 
although  the  future  of  the  industry  depends  upon  the  continued  evo- 
lution of  new  ideas  in  design. 

Total  Export  Trade  of  St.  Gall. 

Official  figures  just  made  public  place  the  exports  of  St.  Gall 
embroideries  and  kindred  articles  for  the  j^ear  191.5  at  $3 5,00 1.1 24, 
as  compared  with  $30,061,124  in  1914,  an  increase  of  $4,644,232  or 
slightly  more  than  15  per  cent.  This  figure  represents  practically 
the  whole  product  of  the  district,  as  the  St.  Gall  embroidery  industry 
works  almost  entirely  for  the  export  trade.  The  following  table, 
giving  the  export  figures  for  the  various  products  for  the  years  1912, 
1913,  1914,  and  1915,  shows  in  almost  ever}^  item  the  effect  of  war 
conditions : 


Articles. 


1912 


1914 


1915 


Lace  curtains 

Other  chaiii-stitch  articles 

Embroidered  trimmings 

Tull  embroideries 

Other  nat-stitch  embroideries 

Hand  embroideries 

Linen  embroideries 

Silk  embroideries 

Wool  embroideries 

Total 


81, IGO, 451 

522,002 

30,865,482 

3,193,441 

5,032,455 

56, 319 

419,885 

848,432 

132, 485 


51,229, 

499, 

29,983, 

2, 395, 

4,954, 

53, 

604, 

696, 

64, 


$1,07.3,917 

327, 740 

22,351,362 

1,556,931 

4,090,803 

27,837 

452,872 

505,415 

30,015 


$702, 121 

284,513 

25,250,841 

2,411,608 

5,530,793 

22,404 

227,269 

608,587 

22,983 


42, 230, 952 


40,479,743 


30,416,892 


35,061,  m 


It  will  be  noted  that  for  only  a  single  item,  that  of  miscellaneous 
flat  stitch  embroideries,  are  the  figures  of  the  normal  years  of  1912 
and  1913  exceeded  or  ev^en  approached.  The  figures  for  1914  are  in 
many  cases  exceeded,  but  this  is  due  to  the  enormous  advances  in 
prices  caused  by  the  extraordinary  expense  of  securing  raw  materials, 
especially  yarn  and  cloth,  and  not  to  the  quantity  of  wares  shipped. 
Account  must  be  taken  also  of  the  fact  that  the  competition  of 
Plauen,  Bohemia,  and  St.  Quentin  has  practically  disappeared  as  a 
result  of  the  war.    Stitch  rates  were  much  depressed  during  the  year. 

The  year  1915,  the  first  full  war  year,  however,  shows  an  improve- 
ment over  1914.  Embroidered  trimmings,  the  chief  St.  Gall  article, 
show  an  increase  of  $2,899,479,  or  nearly  13  per  cent,  and  tulle  em- 
broideries an  increase  of  $854,677,  or  nearly  55  per  cent.  Exports 
of  silk  embroideries  in  1915  were  only  very  slightly  less  than  in 
the  normal  year  1913.  The  lace  curtain  industry  suffered  most,  and, 
as  compared  with  the  normal  year  of  1913,  shows  a  decrease  of 
$527,294,  or  nearly  43  per  cent.  Hand  embroideries  also  almost  dis- 
appeared, showing  a  decrease  of  nearly  60  per  cent,  as  compared 
mth  1913. 
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Declared  Exports  to  the  United  States  and  the  Philippines. 

The  following  table  shows  the  declrtrcd  exports  from  the  St.  Gall 
consular  district  to  the  United  States  and  to  the  Philippine  Islands 
for  the  years  1914  and  1915 : 


Articles. 


TO  U^^TED  STATES. 

Appenzell  Roods 

Bolting  cloth 

Cheese 

Collars,  rol'es.  Mouses,  etc 

Cotton  cloth,  plain 

Curtains 

Emliroideries: 

Artificial  silk 

Cotton- 
Hand  machine 

Schiffli 

Kilo  (imperfections) 

Gegauf,  tucks 

Handkerchiefs 

Laces,  cotton: 

Hand  machine 

Schiflli 

Laces  and  trimmings,  silk 


1014 

1915 

S14,392 

Sll,952 

115,102 

142,  .501 

203,  760 

46,572 

255, 090 

257,392 

558,915 

591,964 

468, 054 

322, 123 

74, 550 

113, 789 

764, 791 

410, 741 

4,365,098 

4,110,241 

101,588 

60, 017 

9,187 

6,815 

571, 815 

446, 249 

49, 74G 

36, 108 

616, 176 

1,227,315 

30,062 

8,201 

Articles. 


TO  UNITED  ST.^^TE.S— con. 

Machines  and  parts  of 

Paper  and  ta?s 

Swisses,  figiu"ed  and  dotted 
Tidies,  pillow  shams,  scarfs 

Yarn,  cotton  and  silk 

All  other  articles 

Total 

TO  PniLIPriNE  ISL.VNDS. 

Embroideries 

La^es 

Yarn,  cotton  and  silk 

All  other  articles 

Total 


1914 


5175,973 
11,042 
246, 501 
30, 217 
185, 837 
244,377 


9, 092, 273 


38, 484 
2,130 

26,  799 
2,184 


69, 597 


1915 


$140, 445 
13,143 

211,525 
19, 921 
42, 086 

175, 590 


8,391,699 


83, 163 
1,774 

13, 969 
2,926 


101,8.32 


BASEL. 

By  Consul  Fliilip   HollKutl,  June  26. 

The  year  1915  was  a  good  one  for  Basel  and  the  district  agricul- 
turally, and  even  commercially  for  the  dye  and  spun-silk  industries. 
In  other  respects  it  has  been  hard,  especially  in  the  ribbon  industry, 
and  in  building  and  construction.  At  one  time  there  was  an  under- 
current of  dissatisfaction  among  the  artisans;  this  passed,  however, 
when  they  found  that  the  contractors  and  builders  were  themselves 
laboring  under  serious  economic  and  financial  difficulties  and  could 
not  give  relief.  The  surplus  of  skilled  laborers  and  mechanics  found 
employment  in  Germany  and  France. 

Agriculture — Cost  of  Living. 

In  1915  the  soil  yielded  an  excellent  harvest  in  this  district.  The 
country  produced  more  than  one-third  of  its  needs  in  bread  grains. 
Potatoes  were  abundant  throughout  the  year.  Fruits  not  only  cov- 
ered the  home  consumption  but  were  exported  in  considerable  quan- 
tities. Even  the  wine  harvest  was  successful,  though  it  was  a  partial 
failure  in  almost  all  other  wine-growing  districts  of  Europe.  The 
cattle  beets  were  plentiful  and  of  excellent  quality.  The  abundant 
harvest  was  somewhat  offset,  however,  by  the  shortage  and  high 
prices  of  force-foods  and  the  prohibition  by  the  Government  of  the 
use  of  grains  for  the  cattle. 

The  milk  production  Avas  weakened  by  the  slaughter  of  milch  cattle 
in  1914.  The.  price  of  milk  increased  owing  to  the  demand  for  Swiss 
cheese  and  condensed  milk. 

Switzerland  in  normal  times  imports  one-fourth  of  her  meat 
supply.  In  1915  she  depended  entirely  upon  her  own  resources. 
Extraordinarily  high  prices  brought  about  a  limited  consumption  of 
meats.  Wheat,  bread,  sugar,  fats,  and  oils  rose  to  unprecedented 
prices.  Rents  remained  normal,  but  the  demand  for  houses  and 
apartments  was  heavy  owing  to  the  influx  of  Alsatians. 
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Scarcity  of  Malt  for  Brewing  Industry. 

The  year  was  exceptionally  bad  for  the  brewing  industry.  Com- 
plications and  difficulties  arose  over  providin<:>"  raw  materials,  espe- 
cially malt,  and  the  production  and  consumplion  of  beer  in  the  Basel 
district  fell  from  18,695,300  gallons  in  1011  to  15,897,573  gallons  in 
1915.  Ordinarily  the  malt  is  imported  from  Germany  and  Austria, 
but  in  1915  France  and  England  supplied  it,  and  the  prices  doubled. 
This  led  to  an  increase  of  25  per  cent  in  the  price  of  beer.  A  special 
beer  tax  was  under  discussion  by  the  Government  but  was  not  levied. 
It  was  hoped  throughout  the  year  that  the  privilege  of  importing 
malt  from  the  United  States  would  be  obtained. 
Metal  Industries — Railway  Construction. 

The  difficulties  experienced  by  the  Swiss  m.etallurgical  industries 
in  1914  were  increased  considerably  in  1915.  While  business  was 
slack  in  1914,  orders  were  sufficiently  heavy  in  1915  to  keep  the  fac- 
tories going.  Many  establishments,  according  to  their  specialties  in 
normal  times,  adapted  themselves  to  the  manufacture  of  other  ar- 
ticles— for  instance,  machine  tools,  for  which  there  arose  an  acute 
demand  from  all  the  belligerent  countries.  Turning  lathes,  needed 
for  the  manufacture  of  shells  and  other  war  materials,  were  sought, 
and  orders  for  hundreds  of  such  or  similar  machines  were  daily 
offered. 

AVith  the  revival  of  the  trade  in  1915  there  arose  a  hampering 
shortage  in  metal  working  mechanics,  especially  turners.  This  situa- 
tion was  aggravated  by  heavy  emigration  of  mechanics  to  Germany 
and  by  the  Swiss  Army  mobilization.  Many  orders  had  to  be  refused 
on  account  of  the  sho]t;-ge  of  raw  materials  also,  for  which  Switzerland 
is  dependent  upon  other  countries.  Germany  turnished  coal  and  iron 
on  a  limited  scale,  but  the  supply  of  other  metals  and  materials  was 
cut  off.  The  obtaining  of  all  materials  was  conditional  and  often 
depended  upon  the  granting  of  special  export  or  import  licenses, 
which  were  sometimes  in  abeyance  for  weeks  and  months.  The 
Swiss  Political  Department  in  Berne  and  the  Treuhandstelle  (Tru.st 
Committee)  in  Zurich  greatly  facilitated  the  metal  imports.  Owing 
to  the  rapidly  and  suddenly  augmenting  prices  of  raw  materials, 
however,  orders  for  the  finished  products,  taken  at  apparenth'  safe 
margins,  did  not  always  prove  profitable. 

The  situation  was  relieved  for  some  of  the  Basel  industries  by 
advance  orders,  to  be  executed  later,  for  some  large  waterworks 
plants,  especially  reservoirs.  The  prices  of  materials  for  iron  con- 
structions were  depressed,  while  those  for  reservoirs  improved  gradu- 
ally in  the  course  of  the  year. 

The  Swiss  Federal  Railways  completed  by  the  end  of  the  year  the 
Hauenstein  Basis  Tunnel,  which  connects  the  cantons  of  Baselland 
and  Solothurn  in  this  consular  district  and  is  halfway  between  Basel 
and  Olten.  The  tunnel  is  5  miles  in  length,  double-track  opening, 
and  was  completed  in  four  years  at  a  cost  of  $4,825,000.  Tt  is  con- 
structed on  a  level  and  reduces  the  time  from  Basel  to  Olten  from 
1  hour  to  40  minutes  and  proves  much  less  expensive  than  the  old 
tunnel  at  Laufulfingen,  which  necessitated  heavy  consumption  of 
fuel  in  climbing  the  grades  to  the  entrances.  Otherwise  the  Swiss 
Federal  Railwaj'^s  and  the  privately  owned  railroads  stopped  all 
building  and  construction  in  1915. 
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Trade  with  the  United  States — Declared  Exports. 

American  products  of  all  kinds  were  in  demand  tlirouglioiit  the 
year.  Almost  anything  could  be  sold ;  the  difficulties  arose  in  deliv- 
ering. At  times  it  was  necessary  to  restrain  commercial  enthusiasts 
seeking  the  Swiss  trade  as  such  serious  difficulties  were  encountered 
in  making  deliveries.  Individuals  and  firms  would  make  purchases 
hoping  to  force  deliveries  through  the  sellers.  In  the  early  part  of 
the  year  the  Swiss  Society  of  Surveillance  got  fair  control  and  ad- 
justed the  imports  so  as  to  relieve  the  American  exporters  from  the 
embarrassment  of  guaranteeing  deliveries. 

American  implements,  tools,  foods,  clothing,  shoes,  underAvear, 
and  hosiery  are  now  in  the  local  market,  and  the  demands  for  these 
articles  are  still  heavy.  The  Swiss  merchants  are  anxious  to  buy  and 
are  willing  to  pay  in  advance  for  everything  Switzerland  needs,  but 
they  have  grown  wary  of  paying  for  goods  that  must  lie  in  the  quays 
until  damaged  or  ruined  and  often  not  be  delivered  at  all.  Delivery 
is  still  made  through  the  Swiss  Society  of  Surveillance,  and  with 
much  difficulty.  Only^  such  quantities  are  permitted  to  be  delivered 
as  are  needed  in  the  judgment  of  the  countries  through  which  the 
goods  must  pass. 

The  declared  exports  from  Basel  to  the  United  States  in  191-i  and 
1915  were  as  follows: 


Articles. 

1914 

1915 

Articles. 

1914 

1915 

$33,376 
61,335 

1,162,840 

2,780 

84,351 

Silk  goods— Continued. 
Ribbons— Continued. 
Velvet 

$255,462 

48,887 

33,307 

962,521 

1        20,640 

45,751 
229,482 

8428 

922,959 

9,000 

21,842 

106,075 

247,513 

15,362 

36,564 

98, 823 

15,462 
78, 182 

Dyestuffs  and  chemicals: 

$320,113 

Silk- 
Artificial 

Arijols,  crude 

115  025 

Coloring  extracts 

Raw  waste 

22' 834 

Spun  (schappe) 

Watches  and  movements: 

Watches  complete 

Movements.. 

849*513 

Indigo,  artificial 

154,337 

/      17,072 

t      54,913 

35, 884 

62,617 
251,037 

Pharmaceutical  products . . . 

Watch  jewels 

All  other  articles 

59,808 

Ribbons- 
Artificial  silk 

Total 

4, 236, 491 

3,027  372 

Silk  and  mixed 

877,  768 

Dyes  and  the  Color  Trade. 

There  was  a  decrease  in  aniline  exports  to  the  United  States  in  1915 
amounting  to  2,182,525  pounds,  or  55  per  cent,  and  a  decrease  in  value 
of  $239,884,  or  21  per  cent.  In  order  that  no  colors  might  escape 
from  Switzerland  to  other  countries,  shipments  of  British  coal-tar 
crudes  and  Italian  vegetable  crudes  were  consigned  to  the  British 
vice  consul  in  Basel  and  shipped  through  a  specially  appointed 
British  shipping  agent.  In  most  cases  the  entire  finished  product, 
less  20  per  cent  for  Swiss  consumption,  had  to  be  returned  to  Eng- 
land. Special  arrangements  were  made  with  the  French  Govern- 
ment for  shipments  to  and  from  England  to  pass  through  any  and  all 
convenient  ports. 

Figures  for  the  general  color  trade  are  not  available  as  in  former 
years.  The  Swiss  Government  has  not  given  out  statistics.  From 
statements  of  the  manufacturers,  however,  it  appears  that  tlie  volume 
of  business  was  larger  in  quantity  and  value  than  in  1911.  At  the 
same  time  the  value  was  higher  as  compared  with  the  quantity  than 
at  any  time  during  the  past  25  j'ears.     This,  of  course,  was  in  conse- 
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qiience  of  the  high  cost  of  production  caused  by  high  prices  of  crude 
materials  and  excessive  freight  rates. 

The  3'ear  has  been  very  profitable  to  the  Basel  color  makers.  All 
have  paid  large  dividends  and  passed  large  sums  to  the  reserve.  One 
concern  paid  25  per  cent  dividend,  gave  a  bonus  of  100  per  cent,  and 
passed  a  large  sum  to  the  reserve  for  new  buildings.  Its  stock,  which 
normally  sold  at  1,000  francs  ($193)  a  share,  is  now  selling  at  5,000 
francs  ($965)  a  share. 

Prices  were  uniformly  high  throughout  the  year.  As  most  of  the 
dyes  were  shipped  to  England,  it  is  interesting  to  quote  prices  of 
some  of  the  well  known  dyes  listed  in  the  London  market.  These 
prices  are  taken  from  the  London  Times,  and  the  normal  price  is 
shown  in  the  parentheses. 

Direct  yellow    (standard) $4.92  ($0.24) 

Brilliant  acid  blue 4.92  (.48) 

Benzopourpurine 6.96  (.18) 

Methylene  blue  G 7.44  (.48) 

Methylene  blue  2  B 7.44  (.48) 

Direct  violet  R 4.  .56  (.48) 

Acid  scarlet 2.04  (.48) 

Acid    brown 1.  ,56  (.24) 

Acid   Bordeaux 2.46  (.48) 

These  were  "  not  guaranteed  to  be  standard  pre-war  dyes,  and  were 
offered  in  quantities  that  would  have  been  looked  on  witli  derision 
before  the  Avar." 

Substitutes  and  Adulterated  Dyes. 

Important  "  intermediates,"  without  which  the  factories  could  not 
have  operated,  were  made  by  themselves  in  substitution  of  former 
imports  from  Germany,  such  as  betanaphthol,  benzidin,  dianisidin, 
naphthionate  of  soda,  naphthosulfonic  acids,  salicylic  acid,  carbolic 
acid,  liquid  chlorine,  dinitrochlorbenzol.  The  occasional  scarcity  of 
soda  ash  and  caustic  soda  will  disappear  in  the  present  year  as  soon 
as  the  Swiss  Soda  Works  have  been  completed. 

The  Swiss  demand  for  domestic  dyes  increased  very  materially. 
In  former  years  the  Swiss  paper  manufacturers  and  dyers  imported 
most  of  their  colors  from  Germany,  but  in  1915  they  demanded  the 
preferential  execution  of  their  orders  by  the  Swiss  color  manufac- 
turers. In  some  cases  the  Swiss  cl.yers  bought  larger  quantities  than 
they  actually  needed  and  afterwards  resold  or  exported  them.  The 
Swiss  political  department  appointed  late  in  the  year  a  supervisor 
to  control  the  export  of  dyes,  with  the  end  in  view  of  remedying  this 
condition. 

In  some  instances,  owing  to  large  foreign  orders,  the  manufacturers 
had  difficulties  in  supplying  sulphur  black  for  cotton  piece  goods  and 
skein  dying,  as  the  chief  components  were  scarce  and  difficult  to 
obtain.  Other  specialties,  such  as  alizarin  red  and  its  derivatives 
(formerly  imported  exclusively  from  Germany)  could  not  be  sup- 
plied as  the  necessary  installation  could  not  be  constructed  and  the 
intermediates  could  not  be  obtained. 

Many  of  the  djes  were  heavily  adulterated;  the  percentages  of 
concentration  of  the  direct  cotton  colors,  for  instance,  were  "let 
down  "  with  common  salt  or  Glauber's  salt.  Fancy  prices  were  paid 
for  crude  materials,  for  example,  aniline  oil  sold  for  ten-fold  its 
former  price  and  other  crudes  were  correspondingly  high.    Bluewood 
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could  not  be  obtained  at  all,  notwithstanding  the  raising  of  the 
embargo  in  Jamaica.  Only  small  quantities  of  the  yellowwoods 
could  be  had.  The  rapid  progress  of  the  dyewood  industry  in  the 
United  States  and  their  proximity  to  the  dyewood  districts  of  the 
West  Indies  and  Central  America,  with  cheaper  freight  rates  and 
better  shipping  facilities,  affected  the  output  of  logwood  dyes  in 
Basel. 
Artificial  Indigo. 

Artificial  indigo  showed  a  decrease  in  quantity  in  export  to  the 
United  States  for  the  year  of  264,905  pounds,  or  36  per  cent,  while 
in  value  it  increased  $93,176,  or  60  per  cent.  Even  this  difference  in 
value  represents  less  than  half,  as  the  actual  returns  to  the  exporter 
were  more  than  twice  the  invoice  values.  It  is  impossible  to  make 
the  indigo  figures  square  with  the  facts,  for  two  reasons:  First,  the 
goods  are  consigned  at  market  value  in  Switzerland,  which  is  arbi- 
trary and  less  than  half  the  foreign  market  value;  second,  there  is 
no  w^ay  to  obtain  accurate  statistics  as  to  the  net  or  gross  returns 
to  the  manufacturer.  To  obtain  the  real  market  value  of  dyes  has 
been  made  more  difficult  by  the  Executive  prohibition  of  exports  ex- 
cept by  the  manufacturers.  Indigo  continued  to  advance  throughout 
the  year.  Finally,  at  the  end  of  the  year,  the  price  fell  wdien  the 
German  indigo,  previously  stored  in  China,  began  to  appear  in  the 
American  market. 

Artificial  indigo  is  not  made  in  Basel  but  is  made  at  a  distillery  in 
Montet,  Canton  of  Freibourg,  in  the  Geneva  consular  district,  and 
as  a  rule  is  shipped  from  that  point.    After  1916  this  product  will 
disappear  from  the  list  in  this  consular  district. 
Pharmaceutical  Products — Abrasives  and  Aluminum — Watches. 

The  pharmaceutical  and  chemical  manufacturers  complain  of  an 
unsteady  and  unprofitable  year.  There  was  a  decrease  in  the  exports 
of  pharmaceuticals  and  chemicals  to  the  United  States  of  $152,214, 
or  60  per  cent.  Many  of  the  crude  materials  as  w^ell  as  the  finished 
products  W'Cre  bought  up  by  dealers  and  held  for  heavy  profits.  In 
fact,  the  dealers  held  a  practical  monopoly  throughout  the  entire 
year.  In  former  years  the  crudes  came  chiefly  from  Gei'many.  Dur- 
ing 1915  the  materials  used  in  the  Basel  factories  came  mostly  from 
England;  a  few  came  from  the  United  States.  Materials  from  the 
United  States  reached  Switzerland  only  after  long  delays  and  annoy- 
ing details,  sometimes  being  held  in  France  for  weeks  and  months. 
Many  of  the  most  needed  raw  materials  could  not  be  obtained  at  all, 
hence  many  of  the  usual  products  disappeared  altogether  from  the 
list  of  exports. 

Crude  glycerine  to  the  amount  of  445,734  pounds,  valued  at 
$106,075,  was  shipped  in  1915.  This  w\as  a  spasmodic  trade  due  to 
contracts  between  an  English  and  an  American  firm  wdiercin  the  sup- 
plies had  to  be  furnished  from  Switzerland  instead  of  England. 
This  product  had  heretofore  been  exported  to  England. 

Abrasives  disappeared  completely  and  aluminum  goods  almost 
completely  from  the  list  of  exports  in  1915.  Raw  products  could  not 
be  obtained,  hence  the  factories  suspended  for  the  time. 

The  watch,  watch  movement,  and  watch  jewel  industries  are  not 
large  in  this  district,  but  they  made  a  substantial  showing  in  exports 
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to  the  United  States  in  1915,  amounting  altogether  to  $107,8G9,  as 
against  $65,391  in  1914.  This  increase  was  due  chiefly  to  whimsical 
demands  for  the  Swiss  fancy  watches  and  movements.  The  export 
of  watch  jewels  showed  a  decline. 

Ribbon  Trade  Suffers. 

Silk  and  velvet  ribbons  arc  exported  in  lengths  of  9f  yards.  In 
1915  there  were  725.G75  pieces  exported  to  America,  with  the  con- 
sulated  value  of  $413,757,  as  against  860, 14G  pieces  in  1914,  valued  at 
$1,132,230.  The  small  difference  of  134,471  pieces  in  quantity,  if 
left  to  stand  alone,  would  not  explain  the  great  difference  and  loss 
of  $718,473  in  values.  The  lack  of  proportion  is  explained  by  the 
fact  that  velvet  ribbons,  which  often  contain  a  great  deal  of  cotton 
and  cost  much  less  than  silk  to  manufacture,  had  an  off-year  in  1914. 
Silk  ribbons  were  in  great  demand.  In  1915  only  136,068  pieces  of 
silk  ribbons,  chiefly  narrow,  were  exported  to  the  United  States,  as 
against  553,678  pieces  of  wider  lengths  exported  in  1914.  The  dif- 
ference between  the  values  of  the  silk  ribbons  was  greater  still ;  in 
fact,  there  was  a  falling  off  of  90  per  cent.  Velvet  ribbons,  on  the 
contrary,  increased  in  quantity  from  307,459  pieces,  valued  at 
$255,462,  to  566,067  pieces,  valued  at  $320,113. 

In  addition  to  the  usual  trade  in  silk  and  velvet  ribbons,  artificial 
silk  was  used  in  1915  in  the  manufacture  of  ribbons.  Improvements 
in  the  technic  of  the  fabrication  and  dyeing  of  this  material  yielded 
much  better  results  on  the  loom  in  1915  than  in  previous  years. 
Many  beautiful  effects  were  realized.  The  cost  of  the  artificial  silk 
yarn  for  ribbon  was,  in  comparison  with  the  cost  of  the  raw  silk  yarn, 
very  cheap.  It  appears  that  artificial  silk  ribbons  will  have  a  place 
of  their  own  in  the  future.  Exports  to  the  United  States  in  1915 
amounted  to  23,540  lengths,  valued  at  $15,462,  while  the  exports  to 
England  were  much  heavier. 

The  ribbon  most  in  demand  the  first  half  of  the  year  was  the  colored 
taffeta,  with  round  end  and  in  narrow  widths  (so-called  orientals). 
Faille  ribbons  came  second  in  demand,  also  in  narrow  widths.  The 
Pictorard  enjoyed  a  lively  trade  for  a  short  while.  The  broad, 
colored  taffetas,  usually  so  popular,  had  but  little  vogue.  In  the 
latter  half  of  the  year  fancy  ribbons  with  greater  widths  were  actively 
called  for,  especially  in  broche  flower  effects.  Cashmeres,  chines,  and 
figures  of  natural  roses  had  a  substantial  demand  late  in  the  year. 
The  colors  ran  from  the  "  classical "  to  "  sand  "  or  "  mastic,"  taken 
frt)m  the  desert.  Other  favorite  colors  were  porcelain  blue,  gobelin 
blue,  beet  red,  tete  de  negro,  and  Kussian  green.  Blacks  were  in 
steady  demand. 

American  Trade  Disappointing. 

The  Basel  manufacturers  expected  heavy  American  demand  for 
silk  ribbons  in  1915,  especially  in  novelties  and  rich,  plain  ribbons, 
and  prepared  accordingly.  The  American  buyers  did  not  come  to 
the  market,  so  assortments  of  samples  were  sent  to  the  United  States, 
but  no  orders  were  received  except  for  very  few  narrows  and  Jac- 
quards.  Chines  and  fagonnes  were  not  all  in  demand  in  the  United 
States. 

Seeing  that  American  trade  was  failing,  the  manufacturers  of 
chines,  facomies,  and  other  specialties  turned  their  attention  chiefly 
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to  the  English  trade  in  staples.  In  order  to  compete  with  the  regular 
manufacturers  of  staples  they  organized  a  convention  for  raising  and 
stabilizing  prices  and  forced  the  manufacturers  of  staple  ribbons 
into  the  convention.  In  this  Avay  better  profits  were  realized  and  the 
trade  was  more  nearly  equally  divided  among  the  dijfferent  manu- 
facturers. The  convention  met  a  strong  protest  from  those  manu- 
facturers who  confined  their  fabrics  to  staples;  but  with  the  fear  of 
losing  their  dyeing  privileges  they  reluctantly  entered  the  con- 
vention. 

Other  things  affected  the  ribbon  trade  with  the  United  States. 
The  prices  of  the  Basel  fabrics  were  not  lowered  commensurately 
with  the  fallen  price  of  the  raw  silk,  This,  with  the  difficulties  of 
shipping  and  the  threatening  condition  of  the  dye  industry,  dyeing 
and  dressing,  took  the  stimulus  out  of  the  trade.  By  the  end  of  the 
year  all  interest  in  the  silk  ribbon  trade  between  Basel  and  the 
United  States  had  disappeared. 

It  seems,  however,  that  the  ribbon  trade  over  the  whole  world 
suffered.  Notwithstanding  the  reduced  working  staff'  in  the  St. 
Etienne  (France)  factories  their  trade  was  very  slack,  and  they 
were  bidding  heavily  for  the  English  trade,  especially  in  faconnes. 
The  ribbon  trade  with  the  Latin  Americas  suffered  quite  as  much 
as  that  with  the  United  States.  The  trade  with  Austria  and  Ger- 
many practically  stopped.  By  the  end  of  the  yeav  the  whole  industry 
was  depending  upon  England. 

It  then  became  apparent  that  a  shortage  of  raw  silk  was  to  be 
expected.  The  Italian  product  fell  off  35  per  cent  and  the  French 
product  65  per  cent  for  the  year.  The  imports  of  Turkish,  Japanese, 
and  China  silks,  owing  to  unfavorable  shipping  conditions,  fell  oft' 
materially.  By  December  the  price  of  raw  silk  was  high  and  rapidly 
increasing. 
Schappe  (Spun  Silk)  Industry  Improves — Raw  and  Artificial  Silk. 

The  condition  of  the  schappe  industry  improved  very  much  in  1915. 
The  exports  of  schappe  for  the  years  1911,  1912,  and  1913  were  2,755,- 
G16  pounds,  2,677,076  pounds,  and  2,714,113  pounds,  respectively.  In 
191-1  they  dropped  to  2,015,228  pounds.  In  1913  dividends  of  30  per 
cent  Avere  paid  by  the  Basel  factory,  while  in  191-1  the  business  Avas 
operated  at  a  slight  loss,  Avith  no  dividends.  In  1915  the  largest 
Basel  factor3%  Societe  Industrielle  pour  la  Schappe,  capitalized  at 
$2,412,500,  paid  10  per  cent  dividend,  after  passing  $144,750  to  a 
reserA'e  against  Avar  risks,  adding  $83,955  extra  supply  of  materials, 
and  $23,000  to  the  regular  reserve,  and  distributing  $58,300  bonuses 
to  counselors,  directors,  and  employees.  This  corporation  lias  comb- 
ing factories  in  Briancon,  Tena}^  and  Argis,  France,  and  lias  sphi- 
ning  and  twisting  factories  in  Arlesheim,  Angestein,  and  (Irellingen, 
Sv.itzerland,  and  in  Eoubaix,  Reims,  Beloncliamp,  Tenay,  and  Argis, 
France,  and  Soultzmatt,  Alsace.  The  combed  product  is  brought  to 
Basel  for  fabrication.  Much  difficulty  Avas  experienced  in  bringing 
the  combings  to  Switzerland  in  1915.  Some  of  the  factories  in 
France  AAcre  in  the  fighting  zone  and  could  not  operate  at  all ;  others 
operated  Avith  considerably  reduced  forces.  Throughout  the  3'ear 
schappe  prices  remained  slightly  under  1914.  There  was  a  decrease 
in  quantity  of  the  ex]:)ort  to  the  United  States  of  18.423  pounds,  or 
4  per  cent,  and  in  value  of  $113,008,  or  11  per  cent. 
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Raw  and  artificial  silks  are  not  manufuptmed  in  this  consular 
district  but  are  handled  by  Basel  concerns.  Artificial  silk  is  manu- 
factured in  Lucerne,  but  is  frequently  sold  and  exported  by  a  firm  in 
Basel.  Kaw  silk  lost  in  export  to  the  United  States  in  1015  about  70 
per  cent  in  quantity  and  31  per  cent  in  value,  while  artificial  silk 
gained  125  per  cent  in  quantity  and  130  per  cent  in  value. 
Knit  Goods — American  Product  Appears  in  Swiss  Markets. 

The  export  of  knit  goods  consists  exclusively  of  women's  under- 
wear. A  factory  in  Liestal,  in  the  Canton  of  Baselland,  has  built  up 
a  substantial  trade  with  the  United  States  in  fancy  underwear  made 
of  cotton,  silk,  and  wool.  In  1914  there  was  a  substantial  gain  over 
1913,  but  in  1915  there  were  considerable  difficulties  to  be  overcome 
in  getting  proper  twists  of  yarn  and  in  shipping;  hence  1915  orders 
for  the  United  States  could  not  be  entirely  filled,  and  there  was  a 
decrease  in  exports  of  $26,043,  or  42  per  cent.  For  the  first  time 
American-made  underwear  appeared  in  the  local  stores  and  was 
offered  cheaper  than  the  Swiss  products. 

GENEVA. 

By  Consul  Le-wis  W.  Haskell. 

The  consular  district  of  Geneva  embraces  the  three  Cantons  of 
Geneva,  Vaud,  and  Valais.  These  Cantons  have  a  total  area  of  3,400 
square  miles  and  a  population  of  600,000.  French  is  the  language 
spoken  here,  with  the  exception  of  certain  sections  in  the  northern 
part  of  the  Canton  of  Valais,  where  German  is  used. 

A  greater  measure  of  commercial  and  industrial  activity  has  ob- 
tained in  this  district  during  the  war  year  1915  than  might  be  sup- 
posed. The  principal  difficulty  has  been  and  still  is  the  stringent  and 
expensive  requirements  and  regidations  thrown  about  imports — raw 
materials  and  manufactured  articles — and  the  requirements  and 
regulations  imposed  by  surrounding  bellligerents  on  the  transit  of 
goods  into  this  country. 

The  local  authorities  have  made  strong  efforts  to  keep  the  prices 
of  foodstuffs  and  other  prime  necessities  as  low  as  possible  under 
the  stress  of  circumstances,  and  without  their  intervention  the  in- 
crease would  have  been  much  greater  than  it  has  been.  Notwith- 
standing price  regulation,  however,  the  cost  of  living  has  advanced 
from  30  to  40  per  cent. 

The  city  of  Geneva  before  the  war  was  able  to  obtain  a  consid.- 
erable  part  of  the  supplies  for  its  markets  from  a  free  zone  in 
France — a  narrow  strip  of  territory  contiguous  to  the  Canton  of 
Geneva.  From  this  specified  area  it  was  permitted  farmers  to  bring 
in  their  produce  free  of  duty.  This  privilege  has  been  abridgecl 
during  the  war,  as  France  is  harboring  its  food  supply. 

Foreign  Trade. 

The  district  imports  not  only  the  staple  articles  of  food  and  raw 
materials,  but  also  a  great  variety  of  manufactured  goods.  It  is 
not  a  large  producer  either  in  agriculture  or  in  manufacturing,  and 
consequently  draws  to  a  great  extent  on  other  countries  for  its  needs. 

Germany  and  France  have  for  some  years  been  the  chief  sources 
of  both  raw  materials  and  manufactured  goods,  Germany  easily 
leading.     Now  restrictions  and  inhibitions  on  the  part  of  Germany, 
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France,  and  other  belligerents  as  to  the  shipment  of  certain  classes  of 
foods  and  manufactured  goods  as  well  as  certain  raw  materials  have 
greatly  reduced  the  volume  of  imports  from  those  countries.  This 
leaves  an  inviting  field  for  neutral  trade;  but  there  are  obstacles  to 
this  in  the  various  requirements  and  regidations  respecting  transit 
through  belligerent  countries. 

During  1915  this  district  received  its  coal,  sugar,  and  potatoes 
from  Germany  and  Austria  by  special  arrangements  for  certain 
quantities.  The  wheat  supply  came  from  the  United  States  under 
the  control  of  the  Swiss  Government,  payment  therefor  having  been 
facilitated  by  the  Swiss  loan  made  in  America  through  a  Geneva 
bank. 

Exports,  considering  the  Avar,  have  been  quite  satisfactory  from 
the  standpoint  of  this  district.  In  fact,  the  volume  of  shipments  to 
the  United  States  for  1915  shows  an  increase  over  the  preceding 
year.  It  is  impossible  to  obtain  the  figures  for  the  total  imports 
and  exports  into  this  district  alone,  as  the  statistics  issued  by  the 
Federal  customs  apply  to  the  country  at  large  and  are  not  segregated. 
Declared  Exports  to  the  United  States  and  Possessions. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  value  of  exports  to  the  United 
States  declared  at  the  Geneva  consulate  and  the  Vevey  agency  during 
the  years  1914  and  1915.  Exports  from  this  district  to  the  Philippine 
Islands  during  1915  were  valued  at  $12,675,  against  $44,872  in  1914, 
the  decrease  appearing  chiefly  in  the  quantity  of  exports  of  con- 
densed milk.  Shipments  to  Porto  Rico  were  valued  at  $179,  against 
$363  in  1914.     There  were  no  exports  to  the  Hawaiian  Islands. 
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Condensed  milk 

Diamonds 

Files 

Hi'.es 

Perf  Limes 

Phonographs  and  parts. 
Precious  stones: 

Real 

Imitation 

SVins 

AVatches: 

Com])lete 

Movements 

Parts 

Jewels 

All  other  articles 


Total. 


1914 


5 

30 
110 


441 
124 


11 
1 

143, 

57, 

112, 

72, 

35, 


,825 
938 
433 

171 
470 
232 
842 
422 


593, 625 


191^ 


$72, 259 
35, 952 
10, 279 


131,291 
33, ISO 

82, 382 
105,050 
47, 486 

155, 899 
78,939 
60, 666 
67,370 
40, 583 


921,336 


Articles. 


FEOM  VEVEY. 

Aluminum 

Condensed  milk 

Files 

Household  effects 

Musical  instruments  and  parts 

Phonographs  and  parts 

Synthetic  perfumes 

AVatches: 

Complete 

Movements 

Materials 

Jewels. 

All  other  articles 

Total 


1914 


S271,800 
63,200 
37, 747 
1,090 
15,607 
34,445 
51,187 

3,905 

31,393 

557 

136,033 

26,845 


673,  SCO 


1913 


J218,702 
25, 783 
33, 517 
7,698 
181,130 
24,131 

3,-560 

36, 303 

724 

104, 583 

17,793 


653,933 


Banking  Facilities — Loans — Chambers  of  Commerce  and  Commercial  Travelers. 

Geneva  is  a  banking  center  of  importance,  having  in  round  num- 
bers 50  banking  institutions,  seA^eral  of  which  are  international  in 
their  scope.  The  war  has  increased  the  international  exchanges  and 
the  banking  business  is  flourishing. 

Bond  issues,  both  municipal  and  cantonal,  Avere  placed  during  the 
year  without  trouble  or  delay,  but  the  rate  of  interest  Avas  high — 
nearly  5  per  cent. 

In  1915  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  Industry  deliA^ered 
cards  to  2,547  commercial  traA'elers  in  this  district,  as  against  3,947 
in  1914. 
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Besides  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Geneva,  a  well-organized 
and   competently   conducted   institution,  there   are  several   foreign 
organizations,  notably  the  French,  German  and  Italian  chambers 
here. 
Manufacturing  Industries. 

Municipal  statistics  show  that  in  Geneva  530  factories,  workshops, 
and  like  undertakings  had  submitted  reports  in  accordance  with  the 
Federal  law  governing  work  in  factories.  There  were  500  so  report- 
ing in  1914.  These  figures  are  misleading  unless  it  is  stated  that  the 
great  proportion  of  these  establishments  are  small  and  the  output 
very  limited ;  Geneva  is  not  a  manufacturing  center  as  the  term  is 
understood  in  America. 

Watchmaking  continues  to  be  the  principal  occupation  of  the 
skilled  industrial  population  of  Geneva,  and  only  recently  very  high 
awards  were  given  to  Swiss  manufacturers  of  chronometers  at  an 
exhibition  in  England,  demonstrating  that  this  market  has  not  lost 
prestige.  The  great  demand  for  bracelet  watches  has  helped  the 
trade,  but  the  industry  shows  a  falling  off  owing  to  the  war.  The 
Official  Control  Bureau  "marked"  143,000  watch  cases  in  1915,  as 
against  203,300  in  1914. 

Owing  to  the  stress  of  war,  a  considerable  number  of  manufac- 
turers have  turned  their  attention  to  the  production  of  certain  other 
articles  for  which  the  demand  is  good ;  for  example,  sea  compasses, 
bracelets,  household  articles  in  wire,  needles,  meters,  and  other  elec- 
trical appliances.  Other  manufacturers  turned  to  the  production  of 
ammunition  and  ammunition  parts,  the  foreign  governments  for 
which  the  ammunition  was  made  shipping  into  Switzerland  the 
necessary  raw  material. 

The  various  activities  have  provided  a  good  labor  market,  and  both 
men  and  women  have  no  trouble  in  finding  employment. 
Agriculture  and  Mining. 

The  chief  agricultural  section  of  this  district  is  the  Canton  of 
Vaud.  In  this  area  during  1915  many  meadows  and  orchards  wera 
converted  into  potato  and  wheat  fields. 

The  fruit  crop  was  below  the  average;  however,  pears  and  apples 
were  abundant  and  permitted  the  canning  industry  to  give  a  good 
account  of  itself.  The  center  of  this  canning  industry  is  in  the  Can- 
ton of  Valais. 

The  hay  crop  was  very  good  and  was  in  great  demand,  owing  to  the 
large  increase  in  the  raising  of  cattle  for  the  markets.  In  spite 
of  this  drain  to  provide  a  meat  supply,  however,  the  census  of  cattle 
shows  that  there  was  an  actual  increase  over  1914. 

The  product  of  the  vineyards  was  short,  and  the  demand  led  to 
higher  prices  for  wine.     This  district  enjoys  quite  a  reputation  for 
its  white  wines. 
Tourists  and  Hotels. 

The  tourist  movement  amounted  to  practically  nothing  during  the 
year,  but  hotels  in  the  large  centers  do  not  complain  of  hard  timp.s, 
since  they  have  been  more  or  less  filled  up  with  the  refugees  from  in- 
vaded and  belligerent  countries.  The  large  mountain  resort  hotels, 
however,  which  in  normal  times  are  open  winter  and  summer,  have 
suffered  and,  as  a  rule,  are  closed.    A  few  are  used  as  hospitals  for  tlie 
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sick  and  desperately  wounded  from  belligerent  countries.  The  hotel 
business  and  providing  for  tourists  is  so  very  important  an  industry 
in  Switzerland  that  the  Federal  authorities  in  the  present  crisis  pro- 
vided by  an  ordinance,  November  2,  1915,  for  an  extension  of  the 
time  for  the  payment  of  interest  on  the  hotel  mortgages.  The 
maximum  extension  allowed  is  three  years. 

Additional  Lines  of  Railway. 

The  Furka  Eailroad,  which  is  under  construction,  will  bind  the 
upper  Rhone  and  the  upper  Ehine  Valleys  over  the  Furka  and 
Oberalp  Passes  in  the  St.  Gothard  region.  It  will  be  a  very  attractive 
mountain  railroad  of  about  60  miles  in  length,  connecting  Brigue,  at 
the  entry  of  the  Simplon  Tunnel,  and  Dissentis,  on  the  way  to  Coire 
and  the  Engadine.    It  is  now  partially  in  operation. 

The  opening  of  another  local  railroad,  from  Nyon  to  St.  Cergues, 
in  the  Canton  of  Vaucl,  is  set  for  July,  1916.  This  little  line  of  9  miles 
will  greatly  facilitate  access  to  the  Jura  Mountain  resort  of  St. 
Cergues,  reducing  the  time  from  Geneva  to  one  and  one-half  hours. 

Agency  at  Lausanne. 

In  the  year  1880  a  consular  agency  was  established  at  Vevey  .'n 
order  to  facilitate  the  transaction  of  consular  business  in  the  uppei' 
lake  region  of  this  district.  Lausanne,  however,  the  chief  city  of  tl^.:; 
Canton  of  Vaud,  has  grown  so  rapidly  during  the  past  20  years  that 
it  has  become  the  center  of  activity  for  that  canton.  The  agency, 
therefore,  has  now  been  transferred  to  Lausanne. 
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